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ELECTRICITY STARTS A NEW CHAPTER 


Shall We See These People Often ? 



.. We may see these quaint little people of Greenland very often when the Flying Age has really 
come, for their country, once a No-Man’s Land, may become a half-way house for flying 
- travellers. The Eskimos, of whom a group is shown here, may yet become an important 

people. See page 7 

The Coin With a History 


MILLION-YEAR STORY 
OF A FLOWER 

HOW IT SPREAD OVER 
THE EARTH 

. Travelling Through the Ages 
Over 60 Million Square Miles 

INTERESTING TO CANARIES 

From a Professor’s Chairs 

Perhaps the commonest of our weeds' 
is the groundsel, with yellowish flower- 
heads and downy fruits which the wind 
blows hither and thither. People who 
keep canaries know it well, for the 
birds appreciate it greatly. 

There is not one groundsel, there 
are many,- perhaps 2500 different 
kinds, which range nowadays. over all 
the earth. The story of the wanderings 
of groundsels has been lately told by. 
Professor James Small of Belfast, and 
it reads like a romance. 

Millions and millions of years ago the 
western parts of South America were 
flat and densely forested. Among the 
half-shrubby climbers in these forests 
there lived the ancestors of the ground¬ 
sels. Somewhat aristocratic they seem 
to have been, a little like the blue 
lobelias of our window-boxes, and 
given to climbing. 

The Flower Colonists 

But a great uplift -of the earth’s 
crust led to the making of the Andes, 
and the lobelia-like climbers ; were 
among the early colonists. They became 
scramblers on bushes, and .when there 
were no bushes they ramped along the 
ground. Their descendants were short 
and ' rather - stunted, . with crowded 
flowers and a. good deal of down, 
especially long on the tiny jruits. . So, 
Professor Small tells us, toward . the 
end of the Chalk Period the' groundsel 
stock arose on the dry' and windy 
slopes of the Andes. 

' It is one of the fairy tales of science. 
Some of the groundsels were carried up 
to the snow-line—the fruit-down serving 
as a parachute—and. these became 
woolly edelweiss and mountain ever¬ 
lasting. Others were blown down into 
the luxurious meadows and became 
sunflowers and marigolds. Some went 
along the high road south to Tierra del 
Fuego, and others went north to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Birth of the Daisies 

• On the Southern Rockies the ground¬ 
sels evolved golden rods and Michael¬ 
mas. daisies, and pushed on northward, 
crossing to Asia by the Alaska-Siberian 
bridge. They reached the-Mediterranean 
and North Africa, and gave origin to 
corn marigold and chamomile. 

About the time the chrysanthemums 
appeared in the Mediterranean region 
the true daisies were born in .Mexico. 
So the groundsel stock and the groundsel 
itself—sturdy plebeian amid its illus¬ 
trious progeny—spread over the world, 
traversing some sixty million square 
miles in some forty million years. 


npHE "coin with a history,for which 
A an owner was sought in a recent issue 
of the C.N. has been quickly claimed. 

■ Only a few days after the ’appearance 
of the paragraph the Editor received a 
letter from Mr. R. W. Stewart, of 
28; New Hall Lane, West Derby, 
Liverpool, saying- that he received the 
two-shilling piece, when he joined the 
Navy as an engine-room artificer on 
February 27,1915 • Lie had engraved on 
the coin his name; the date, the name 
of his ship, Coquette, and the. words 
" mined 17th March, 1916." : 

Mr. Stewart was in Calcutta when 
war broke out; he was in the Merchant 
Service. On-his-way back to England 
lie had an adventure. The ship he.'was 
in caught fire in the Bay of Biscay and 
had to be run ashore at Vigo. When the 
Coquette was mined (on. March 7, not 
17, as the engraver wrongly marked) 
he had an even narrower escape. 


Half the crew were killed, and when 
another torpedo-boat was steaming to the 
assistance of the. survivors she struck 
another mine and sank at once. 

That looked as if the men of the 
Coquette who had'not been killed might 
not be rescued. It was blowing a gale 
and snowing, so that they were in a 
pitiable state. Luckily a Dutch tug 
picked them .up. 

Mi*. Stewart changed over into- the 
army after this experience,. but was liof 
more fortunate there, for in July, 1916, 
he was badly .wounded: in the head, 
lungs,- and left arm. He had already 
been decoratedjwith the Distinguished 
Service Medal; now he received the 
Military Cross. Is there anyone else, he 
inquires, who has these medals. from 
both services ? 

We are . glad to have heard 'from Mr. 
Stewart because it shows once more 
how quickly the C.N. can find people. 


THE SEA-WOLVES 
ARE ROAMING 

ICEBERG HO! 

Giants of the Arctic Cold Come 
Sailing the Summer Seas 

WHERE MARINERS WATCH 
AND PRAY 

Through charted ways an unchart¬ 
ered fleet is cruising the great sea lanes. 
The icebergs are sailing south. 

Ships that cross the North Atlantic 
move in an atmosphere of peril, the 
more alarming from. the fact that the 
locality of the danger is not constant. 
It is here one< day,' miles and miles 
distant upon another track tomorrow. 
Where open and unhindered seaway 
should lie a monstrous city of ice may 
lurk,, wrapped in a fog of invisibility. 

What seems a distant cloud may be 
the’frigid mist enveloping a floating city 
of ice, a million tons in mass, its head 
and shoulders reeling above the water, 
its mighty foundations, .like a submerged 
island, concealed beneath the surface. 

An Ancient Peril 

The peril is.as old as navigation, but 
it grows with the increasing • size and 
speed of ships. 

An obstacle that a small, slow-moving 
craft might avoid opposes the rush of 
a. speedy leviathan before the situation 
is realised by the watch ; and a crash and 
rending* of steel and timbers. give a 
voice to the night telling that a Titanic 
has met her fade at the instance of some¬ 
thing more titanic than herself. 

An. iceberg in a smiling sea is one of 
the terrors of the mariner's life. Nature 
I drives the .wolves in winter down from 
the snowy mountains to seek food in 
*the warmer plains ; she drives icebergs 
in summer from their wintry cradle to 
seek dissolution in the seas of the south: 

Centuries may elapse in the formation 
of the ice in the Arctic, high up on the 
hills. But solids can flow. Roclc-like 
ice' moves. It creeps, little by little, 
down to The coast, and there, in . due 
season, huge masses break off, and at 
each such break an iceberg is born. 

The Unchartered Fleet 

Summer releases the berg from its 
moorings in the sea ice. A current moves 
and carries the gleaming city with it. 
The dense, cold water sets toward the 
south, and with it comes’this terrible 
menace to life and commerce. , 

It cannot be artificially destroyed; it 
can only be Avatched.and reported upon 
by wireless from day to day. Night 
and day little ships^are out now watching 
the bergs that stagger down from Grcen- 
.land. Night and day ships' captains 
are receiving notification where these 
dreaded monsters make their way. 

We cannot blow them up by gunfire, 
we cannot destroy them by mines. 
We can only watch and pray. And that 
is w’hat bold seamen are doing, away in 
the silence of the seas, where the un¬ 
chartered fleet is cruising aimlessly. 
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HOW A MAN MADE 
HIS GOOD FORTUNE 

An Artist in Antarctica 

PAINTING PICTURES IN THE 
LONG, LONG DARKNESS 

Outside a rough shelter made of an 
upturned boat a man in furs crouched 
by a stove burning blubber as fuel; 
and,, in the Antarctic darkness all about 
him, the- man made drawings' by the 
light of a lamp. . . . > • 

.He was generally hungry, and he bad 
small-hope of getting away' from Ele¬ 
phant'Island-, the spot where he and a 
few shipwrecked companions were await¬ 
ing either rescue or death. Their ship 
was. the Endurance ; they were members 
of .Shackleton’s Polar expedition. The 
man who drew the pictures was named 
George Marston. • , - • 

Now Iiis drawings have been hung in 
a London picture gallery. On soft car¬ 
pets ' well-dressed people stand’ looking 
at them /with* admiration ; there is an 
atmosphere of luxury and culture. 

What- a contrast between the waste 
of ice, the freezing darkness, the short¬ 
ness of rations, and the plenty, the com¬ 
fort, the brightness of London in spring ! 
Mr. Marston’s drawings haVe made his 
reputation. Yet even finer than the 
skill shown in them is the character of 
the man who could persevere in such 
unpromising circumstances. His dogged 
pursuit of his art deserves high reward. 

FIRST LADY BARRISTER 
Beating All the Men of Her Year 

Although the first • woman barrister 
has been called to the Bar, it will not 
yet be possible to see women in wags 
and gowns in the English Law Courts, 
as they can be seen any day in Paris. 

Miss Ivy Williams, of the Inner 
Temple, does not mean to practise. She 
will lecture on law to students, but she 
does not feel young enough to go in for 
work in the Courts. It is not necessary 
to be young to be called to the Bar ; the 
profession of the law can be taken 
up at any age. . - 

Other women barristers are, however, 
to be admitted very soon, and some of 
them are certain to make public appear¬ 
ances ‘before the judges. They have 
been told they must wear wigs entirely 
covering their hair, but it is unlikely that 
women will accept dictation as to what 
they shall do with their hair. 

• When, according to: old customs, the 
benchers of the Inner Temple and the 
new barristers drank wine together, 
Miss Williams took water instead of port, 
for sfie.is a teetotaler. She has come 
out at' the^iead of her year, above all 
the men, without alcoholic stimulant. 

THE WEATHER MEN 
And How They Watch For Us 

No one likes admitting mistakes. It 
takes courage, as well as sense to say 
“ I was wrong.” Confidence is required, 
too, the confidence that ’ you are not 
often wrorig. 

When the Weather Department con- 
' fessed the other day to having made 
an error in gauging the ‘true direction 
of the disturbance over the Atlantic, 
and to having made' a wrong pre¬ 
diction of clouds and rain in place of 
blue sky and warm sunshine, it showed 
how far it has got in its ability to tell us 
what weather to expect. ’ 

It reminded us, by its readiness to 
admit an error, how seldom it makes 
one. It gave us a picture, too, of the 
men who watch the skies for us and sit 
with maps before them, receiving 
messages from all over Europe. 

Theirs, is a great responsibility. If 
they make mistakes numberless people 
have to- suffer for them. 

But they do not often make, errors, 
and when they do they are frank enough 
to admit them, which is a proof of their 
confidence in their own powers. 


WORLD PARLIAMENT 

Beginnings of it Seen 
at Genoa 

ROUND-TH E-TABLE 
GOVERNMENT 

After a long and bitter struggle 
between those who wished it to. conie 
to nought and those., who believed 
it might help to re-settle Europe, the 
Genoa.Conference survived long enough 
to- become a milestone on the road 
toward, real peace among 'the nations.- 

Even a French writer has declared his 
belief that it was-the-dawn, of-a Parlia¬ 
ment of the United States of Europe. 

The < great, advantage of this method 
of. discussing- international questions is 
that the men- who have the power get 
to. know and* understand one another. 
They.'become .friendly when they are 
sitting at the Tame table, they realise 
each other’s'difficulties,, and they can 
often settle in a few 'minutes’ .con¬ 
versation what- would hang : about for 
months if clealt with by Foreign Dfllccs. 

At Genoa it was made, clear that 
Europe cannot,be re-settled so long ■ as 
Russia remains outside; How trade can 
best be re-established with .Russia a com¬ 
mission is to decide, sitting at .The 
Hague in the Palace - of ■ Peace. Until 
this has reported all nations are asked 
to agree-to leave, frontiers as they are, 
to take no part in attacks on the Soviet 
Government; and to. conclude . no 
separate agreements with Russia. 

This' agreement, in itself marks a great 
advance on earlier conferences. ' ./ 

A SINGING MAN ' 
Mabon the Son of Wales 

Many political leaders have owed a 
large part of their * influence to their 
fine speaking voices. The .Welsh riiiners’ 
champion, William Abraham, who has 
just died, is the only one ever known 
to have relied upon his singing voice. 

Mabon he was called by his country¬ 
folk ; the name means “ son of Wales.” 
He was a regular singer at Eisteddfods, 
and . often at. meetings, when he en¬ 
countered opposition he would, break 
out into a national song, and all his 
hearers, would join in the chorus, when 
harmony would be restored. - 

Mr. Abraham began to earn his living 
as a pit-boy in a. coal mine when he was 
nine years old. He worked as a miner 
until he was 30; by that time he had 
become known all through Wales as a 
Labour organiser, and for the rest of hisr 
life he devoted himself to that work. 

He -was. elected to Parliament in 
1885, and sat there until 1920, winning 
the respect of all. He was a Privy 
Councillor, so was addressed as ” Right 
HonoLirable,” but - a knighthood he 
resolutely refused. T - ... 

JOHN WALKER’S WIDOW 
REMEMBERS 
A True Story 

A London hospital secretary was* in 
his office ; -, a visitor was' announced ; a 
poor woman entered, one who ..had seen 
much .trouble'and had a'struggle to live. 

From a bag. she..took out, one by 
one/ thirty-eight large pill-boxes. The 
secretary could not.imaginewhat she had 
brought them‘for. '/ / Y 

Then she said : " In. each, of those 
boxes there are ten .two-shilling pieces.' 
I have saved them out: of my Old Age 
Pension, I .put. by one . each week. I 
want to give them to the hospital.” 

The secretary asked; if-anyone dear to 
lier had been treated there. . . ' 

She said :. ‘.‘ Yes.; my . husband was 
brought here years ago. He was too ‘ 
bad, nothing could be done to cure him, 
but you' treated him kindly. You 
made him comfortable. He died peace¬ 
fully, and I made up my mind I would 
repay what was done for him if I could. 
There is the result. I’m not far from my 
end, so I thought I’d better bring it.” 

” And is there nothing we can do for 
you ? ” the secretary inquired. . . 

” Tell the doctor,!’ she said, ” that 
John.- Walker’s widow didn’t forget.” 


POOR BOY BECOMES 
A MILLIONAIRE 

Building Up a Great 
Business 

COUNTING THE MONEY 

. Everyone knows the cash register into 
which money . taken for purchases" in 
shops is put. A bell rings : and a little 
ticket pops up showing the amount. ' 
This was the invention of an Irishman 
in America named.Kitty but, like most 
inventors, hC; made little out- of hi£ 
ingenuity himself.- The -patent was 
bought'up by a business man named 
Patterson, wlio has just died in America, 
a millionaire many times;over. e -. 

Patterson began life as a boy on a 
canal barge'. Pie .savc.d money/ and 
opened a shop for'miners in. a,colliery 
village.- Somehow the shop did not pay. 
Then the proprietor heard of the cash 

The Multitude of Silent 
Witnesses 

The King has been /visiting the 
graves of our ; soldiers who sleep im 
France, and we give this, eloquent 
passage from : one of his speeches. - 1 

I have been on a solemn* pilgrim- 
‘ age' in honour of a people wiio died 
for all free men ;*and in the course 
of my. pilgrimage I have’‘many 
times asked myself whether there 
can.be .more, potent advocates of 
peace on earth thanthis, massed 
multitude of silent witnesses to the 
desolation of war. 

I feel that, so long as 'we have 
faith in God's purposes, we cannot 
but believe' that the existence of 
' these visible memorials will event¬ 
ually serve to draw all peoples 
together in sanity and self-control; 

Standing Beneath this Gross of 
Sacrifice,-facing the great Stone of. 
Remembrance, we remember that, 

/ as our dead were equal in sacrifice, , 
so arc they equal in' honour, for 
the greatest and the least of them . 
have proved that sacrifice and 
honour are no vain things/ but ; 
truths by which thcworldliycs. Y 

I fervently pray that we may .. 

* so order our lives after the=ideals 
for which our brethren died that*, 
we maybe . able to., meet their 
gallant. souls. once more, ; humbly 
but unashamed/ Y" \ 


register,-asked Rittv to let him have one, 
and installed it in his shop; - At' once he 
began to make a profit, and by the end of 
a year had a large balance '6m.tile right 
.'side.-. He had stopped.the thefts/which 
\vcre ruining his business.-..; -Y :»* / . 
..Then he determined to take up;the 
cash register and. run it', v Pie saw/how 
many ; improvements . could • be made. 
In a short :.time, lie transformed ibiritG 
something, very'* much better, and i he 
began to advertise-it widely. - -- 

•: Now there is a huge factory, at" Day ton, 
Ohio, where the cash registers are turned 
out in thousands every week. / It is set 
amid pleasant Hawns pud plantations, 
and looked upon as a model to.all manu- 
facturers. Air. * Pattersoil ' saw that. it 
paid liim to make those who worked for 
hini comfortable.’ They work alt*.the 
better,” he used to say, “ and the divi¬ 
dend goes -Lip.” • * 

AEROPLANE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 

What would happen were an aero¬ 
plane struck by lightning has often been 
debated* Captain Herne, a. cross-Chan¬ 
nel pilot,, went through the experience ; 
neither he nor his machine was injured. 


WILL THE LIGHT- 
HOUSE PASS- AWAY? 

WIRELESS INVENTION TO 
TAKE ITS PLACE 


Blessing for the Lonely Watch¬ 
men of the Seas 


SOUND INSTEAD OF LIGHT 


By Oup Marconi House Correspondent 


One by one familiar sights are passing. 
The sort of railway signal we have seen 
so long is said, to,be doomed ; now the 
lighthouse is said to be. likely to pass 
away too. 

A great blessing to the world, it will 
be if science can save the lighthouse men 
from their lonely vigils out at sea,-and 
it is wireless, the Wizard of the Modern 
World, that seems to promise this great 
change. 

One of the most'recent and one of the 
most wonderful and useful inventions of. 
the Marconi Company is the wireless 
lighthouse—the lighthouse - without 
light, we must call it, for it is to replace 
sight by sound. That is to say, instead 
of watching for a light, the seaman will 
in future listen for a wireless .signal. 

In the ordinary lighthouse with a re¬ 
volving beam the rays of light are 
reflected outward by mirrors, and the 
apparatus is moved round by machinery. 
There is a disadvantage in using light, 
because there'are, of. course, iimits to 
the distance from which it can be seen; 


Waves in All Directions 

When a candle is lit it gives oiffTight 
-in every direction, but by means of "re¬ 
flectors it can be made to throw its 
concentrated rays in any direction. A 
wireless transmitter also emits waves 
in all- directions, but the new invention 
makes it /possible to concentrate these 
waves into a sort of beam. This is very 
economical, because the electrical.energy 
flung out by the ordinary wireless station 
is nearly all wasted, only the very small 
portion reaching the receiving ' station 
being of any use. But the new method, 
has still more* to recommend it; it. 
may % be employed to warn ships of a 
dangerous part of the coast, and to in¬ 
dicate the exact geographical bearing 
of the ship, from the dangerous point. 

After a number of experiments in 
Italy and this country, extending over * 
more than five years, the Marconi Com¬ 
pany have succeeded in erecting a 
successful wireless lighthouse on Inch-. 
keith Island. The wireless waves emitted 
by this lighthouse, are reflected into a 
beam, as in the case of a searchlight. 

A Great Future 

The whole apparatus revolves slowly, 
making a complete revolution once 
every two'minutes, 7 and as it moves, it 
sends out a.different'signal—in the form 
of a letter or several letters—-at every 
half-point of the compass, so that when 
a ship comes within range of the signals, 
arid hears the lighthouse’send a certain 
combination of letters in the Morse code, 
the operator has simply to refer to a 
chart, on which he finds, opposite that 
particular combination of letters, figures 
which tell him the nautical bearing of the 
ship ,in relation to the lighthouse. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
■length of the ether waves used for this 
purpose is the smallest used for practical 
wireless today—only a few metres. 

There is, no doubt, a great future for'thc 
wireless lighthouse; : Picture on page 12 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Bering / 

Caprera 

Chamomile 

Edelweiss 

Godthaab 

Guayamas 

Hobbema 

Nice 

Palanquin 

Provence 


. . Bay-ring 

Kah-pray-rah 
. Kam-o-mile 
. Ay-del-vice 
.. Got-hawb 
Gwi-ah-mahs 
. Hob-be-mah 
. . . Ne’ess 

, Fal-an-keen 
• Pro-vahns 
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JAPANESE HOMES 

How Will English 
Furniture Look? 
ALWAYS SOMETHING TO LEARN 

The Japanese have always shown 
themselves ready to copy any Western 
customs which seem to them to be 
>improvements on their ,own. Now a 
Japanese, Mr. Kumakiri, has come 
to England to see whether the furniture 
of English homes can be introduced 
into Japanese houses. 

There is a great difference at present 
between the two. The Japanese have 
next to no furniture. They sit on the 
floor; they sleep on the floor, mattresses 
and rugs being thrown down to lie 
upon; they have their meals served 
on tiny tables only a foot or so from the 
ground. On their walls they only have 
one picture in each room showing at a 
time. Their pictures roll up and let 
down, so this can easily be managed. 

Their houses are very flimsily built, 
so. that when earthquakes occur the 
ruins do not crush the people living in 
them, and are- not costly to re-build. 
How they would look with English 
furniture in them it is difficult to 
imagine. However, the large numbers 
of Japanese who have lived here have 
fold their country folk how comfortable 
English homes are, and this investigation 
is the result. It is a great thing to be 
open-minded and ready to learn. 

SCIENTISTS IN A VOLCANO 

Possibility of Predicting 
Eruptions 

Eor some reason there seems to be 
just now an increase of volcanic activity 
beneath the crust of the earth. 

After a period of quiet Vesuvius is 
pouring out lava with all its old activity. 
In Alaska Mount Redoubt has for the 
first time in twenty years begun to let 
off steam, and there is fear that it may 
do worse than this. 

Redoubt is at the end of a chain of 
volcanoes which have been spurting out 
fire for hundreds of thousands of years. 
Every now and then one of them sud¬ 
denly blows its top off with terrific 
violence, but without doing any harm, 
for the region is uninhabitable waste. 

In Hawaii, too, there have been move¬ 
ments within the crater of a volcano 
which seem to suggest uneasiness below. 
In order to watch these several scientists 
spent a month within the. crater, exposed 
to heat, smoke, gas, and fumes, and in 
danger, also, from earthquakes and lava. 

The observations they made promise 
to be valuable, and to make it possible 
to predict both volcanic' eruptions and 
earthquakes some time in advance. 


A LADY AND A BANGLE 
Curious Shopping Story 

A reader sends us this true story of a lady’s 
shopping in London. 

Last January a French lady whose 
sister was leaving England wished to 
give licr a keepsake. * 

Going to a jeweller's shop she chose 
a gold bangle of rather unique design— 
a. flat band cut in key pattern. There 
were two in the shop, so that one was 
left after she had made her purchase. 

Four months later she was racking her 
brains to think of something to give‘her 
sister-in-law for a birthday,present when 
she remembered the bangle at the 
jeweller’s-shop. She knew that it was 
still there, for she had since seen it in 
the window. And so she took a bus to 
the shop. 

On arriving at the jeweller’s she found 
that the bangle had been removed from 
the window, and, going inside, the lady 
saw the actual bangle being sold to 
another customer! 

She had left it there four months 
before, and had come back at the 
precise moment it was being sold 1 


EMPIRE BUILDERS FOR AUSTRALIA 


FAMINE IN THE TYROL 



Some of the first thousand boys to leave for Australia cheering just before they sailed 



Some of the first thousand boys to leave for Australia cheering just before they sailed 


Pioneers carving out a home in the Bush 



Gathering the grapes at the vintage, season 


Under a new emigration scheme thousands of picked British boys are being sent to Australia 
and settled on the land with an opportunity of making a future for themselves. The first 
two batches have already sailed, and here we see the boys ‘on board ship about to 
leave, and some of the scenes that will be familiar to them in their new land * 


What Birmingham is 
Doing 

COURT SINGER SAVED 
FROM STARVATION 

An indication of the splendid work 
being carried on by British relief workers 
in the famine-stricken Tyrol has been 
given to^ Birmingham by Alderman 

illiam Cadbury, who visited the lovely 
town of Innsbruck, the headquarters of 
the Birmingham relief workers. 

Alderman Cadbury says the work 
has entirely removed the bitter feeling 
which the war left in the hearts of the 
Austrian people, and has replaced it 
with feelings of.gratitude and admira¬ 
tion for the British. 

He received a wonderful welcome 
from the Austrian children. Entertain¬ 
ments were provided for them, and at 
Innsbruck, before a gathering of 500 
children, Mrs. Cadbury was presented 
with bouquets by two little girls, who, 
before the relief workers arrived, were 
so deformed that they could not walk.' 

Happily, better conditions Obtain now, 
and Birmingham’s contribution to the 
work of relief has been a worthy one. 
The citizens have subscribed - ovei 
£40,000, and this has enabled the workers 
to deal with 750 families a week. Large 
quantities of dried milk and other foods 
and garments have been sent by the Bir¬ 
mingham people, and out of the money. 
25 cows have been purchased and sent 
out to provide milk for the townsfolk'of 
Hall, the one-time capital of Tyrol. 

At. Innsbruck there is still an urgent 
.need for relief work. Although the in-. 
habitants number 70,000, there 'is. hot a 
single butcher selling fresh meat there, 
because of the. scarcity of cattle. 

Alderman Cadbury, tells a touching 
story, of an old man of 80 who came 
to express his gratitude for having been 
saved, with his wife, from starvation. His 
wife was a court singer in Vienna. 


GOOD USE FOR A 
FORTUNE 

Derbyshire Townsman’s Wise 
Will 

Wills are often interesting documents.. 
One >was proved lately in which the 
testator gave a little account of his life. 

“ I came to the town of Glossop, in 
Derbyshire/’ he said, “ over forty years 
ago, "practically penniless. It pleased 
God to make me prosperous. I feel it 
riglit that I should apply some of my 
money for the benefit of the town.” , 

His fortune was made out of bc 31 - 
fastenings ; he established a factory for 
making them. The ^150,000 which he 
leaves to Glossop is to provide fur 
child welfare, ‘ apprenticing boVs awl 
girls of good character to trades and 
professions, music teaching in schools, 
orphanages and almshouses, planting of 
trees in the town, improvement of parks, 
libraries and swimming-baths. 

Mr. Isaac Jacksdn* who thus showed 
his desire to benefit his fellow-citizens 
of all ages, added the hope that “ others 
who have prospered will be induced to 
apply their wealth in a similar, manner.” 

BY WORD OF MOUTH 
Wireless on the Tongue 

It has been found that wireless tele¬ 
graph messages in Morse code that do 
not exceed ten words a minute can be 
read by taste. 

If wires from a small electric battery 
be placed on each side of the tongue a 
bitter taste is produced which is quite 
unmistakable, and experiments just 
concluded show that wireless signals, 
amplified in the usual way with four 
valves, can be “ read ” by means of two 
silver wires, one placed on the upper I:i> 
and the other on the tip of the tongue. 
By noting when the sense of taste was 
greatest it has been found quite possible 
to tune up a receiving station with the 
station sending the messages. 
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SAFETY NOT FIRST 

B ATTLE OF THE STREETS 

Why There Are So Many 
Industrial Accidents 

AND HOW TO STOP THEM 

Cy a Special Correspondent 

: Few of us realise that the number of 
people killed in accidents in the United 
Ivfrigdonl in a year mow approaches 
. ,.20,000, .whilp the number nriore or less 
seriously injured js at least 300,000 more. 

If we heard that the British Army had 
fought a. battle in which 20,000. wore 
killed and 300,000 wounded, we should- 
think Very seriously about it. If we do 
not think very seriously .,nbou tj- . deaths 
- and injuries from ''accidents-; we shall 
certainly not reduceTheir number. 

I t will help us to realise the,facts, if .we 
, remember that between August 4, 1914, 
and • September 36/ *' 1the < British' 1 
Army >lost. 574,000 men, including all' 
those., Who died of wounds or-of disease. 

Peace and War Losses 

■ That is at the rate of about 106,000 a 
year. So we see that in peace one mqn 
is’ killed through accident-for ‘every five- 
men killed in the'Great Wto, It is a 
death-rate that is largely preventable, 
ai\d. ought to be prevented. ’ ; . 

When we consider ■ the* causes of the 
deaths from accident we find that as 
many a;s 2845 were in 192J due. to .street 
accidents. This was eight more‘than in 
.1920A The increase is the more remark¬ 
able 1 because trade was- bad last year, 
and. consequently the movement; of 
mechanical road vehicles was not nearly 
so large as it will be in a year or two, 
when trade revives.- Between'sqven and 
eight people are killed, in the streets 
every day. 

In London there were 571 people thus 
killed last year. Very often the London 
ambulances deal with a hunched cases in 
a single.day. . . ■' . 

When Speed is Dangerous 

These startling figures show how very 
necessary it is for everyone to insist on 
putting Safety First, but it is question¬ 
able whether the powers of government 
are sufficiently used to restrain the care¬ 
less driving of motor vehicles. On April 
vq three motor-car drivers were fined at 
the same London police court for being 
drunk when in" charge of their vehicles, 
but the penalties should be heavier. ' 

' The possession of speed is a dangerous 
thing in careless or incompetent hands, 
and the public should * be mbre ade¬ 
quately safeguarded. " A 

But; important as Street .precautions 
are, a’fat greater number of fatal acci¬ 
dents’ occur in industrial operations—in 
mirie^, quarries, railways, docks, har¬ 
bours’ engineering works, factories, and 
workshops. . Coal-getting alone accounts 
for about 1000 deaths a year, in addition 
to a great army of wounded.. 

' Safeguarding the Worker 

There is no doubt - that much more 
could be clone to safeguard those who do 
the hard work of the world. The sugges¬ 
tion has been made , that it would be an 
.<. improvement to . change the method ’of 
our Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

As things are the.law compels an em¬ 
ployer to compensate the dependants of 
his employee if he’is killed while at work.- 
• The- employer meets this liability by in¬ 
suring ffimself with an insurance com¬ 
pany; and there are those who think 
' that there should be some modification 
of this divided responsibility. 

How* ever that may be, it is high time 
that the whole subject received more 
public attention. Diseases such, as con- 
, sumption, influenza, diphtheria, whoop-, 
ing cough, measles, scarlet fever, have 
their thousands of victims, but none of 
them take a toll of so many lives as 
preventable accidents. , 


THE WEATHER 

Why Does it Change so 
Much ? 

TITANIC CONFLICT OF MOVING 
STREAMS IN SPACE 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

Why .is it, wc may well ask, that as the 
year advances from winter to .summer the 
weather is prone* to sudden change, to 
uncertainty, and fltfulness ?. 

During the winter the. land* becomes 
colder than the sea, and This affects the 
distribution, of the atmosphere,- fqr dense, 
cold air accumulates over. the land and 
warmer and lighter air over, the oceans;. 
In the summer the reverse is the case ; 
the land is-warmer than the sea, and the 
air over the continents becomes heated 
and "flows off over, the water.. 

Tin the spring'the transition from, one 
condition to* the other is in the.act of 
taking place. 

Great currents- of air are migrating, 
as it werq, from their winter to their 
summer quarters, and all sorts of eddies 
and disturbances are set up.' 

- Normally the British Isles receive 
the bulk of. tlieir air-supply, from, the 
Atlantic Ocean in warm, moist winds, 
but during, the spring these warm 
westerlies - are constantly being inter¬ 
rupted by currents of cold air. from the 
east, flowing; perhaps,* from-the frozen 
Siberian plains, : or sometimes *fronV the' 
Arctic regions. In the ’.titanic. conflict 
of these great moving streams' of warm 
and.cold air it*is little wonder that our 
spring weather is changeable. 

. The easterly wands of spring, flowing 
from dry land or frozen wastes, instead 
of from the warm sub-tropical seas, 
bring little rain, and, although light 
showers are frequent, tile months, of: 
February, March, and April are the 
least rainy of the whole year in the 
British Isles. 

“ February fill dyke ” is certainly not 
so named because of great wetness, but 
probably because, the ground . being 
soaked with 'the'-winter rains, a very, 
small addition suffices to fill ditches to 
overflowing. 

March is a month of wind rather than 
rain, and April showers are more 
notable for -their frequency than for 
tl^ei amount, of rain they give. - * ■ 

WRITING ON THE SKY 
Something That Will Come 

Once or twice lately; Londoners have 
seen patterns made on the sky in white 
smoke, letters formed,.circles and figures 
of eight described by an. invisible-aero¬ 
plane—invisible because it. has been at 
such a great height. 

These experiments have for their chief 
object the regular using of sky signals 
in war. This induced the Air Ministry 
to make a grant of money* toward* the 
expenses of carrying them out: No 
grant would, have-been obtained, we 
may be sure, if the idea were applicable 
solely to peaceful purposes. - 1 .* 

Yet it - has an obvious value quite 
apttri from the possibility 'of using it to 
convey orders or warnings along a far- 
flung battle-line. ■ Anything that it was 
desirable to communicate' to- a very 
large number of people at once could be 
written on the sky plain for all to read. 

Also, it has . been : suggested that 
advertisers might avail themselves of 
this means of recommending their 
wares. That opens up a fearful prospect, 
yet there is nothing in Aircraft Regula¬ 
tions to prevent it. With luminous smoke 
sky-writing can be done even at night. 

A BUNCH OF FLOWERS 

" Please lay these forget-me-nots on 
‘my son’s grave,” was the request King 
.George received from Mrs. Matthews 
of Devizes just before he started for 
the battlefields. He found the grave, 
and, kneeling, placed the. mother’s 
I flowers upon it*. .. **r- * 


BOY BOTANIST IN 
AFRICA 

MORE NEWS FROM GUY 
WERNHAM • ' 

Helping to Compile a Dietionary 
for the Natives 

THE LONDON NATURALIST’S 
T ; PARADISE 

. News,comes -from Guy Wernharp, tfie 
boy scientist irLWest Africa, that in the 
intervals " of collecting natural history 
specimens lie i$ ; to compile a grammar 
arid dictionary’of Buiu, which is the local 
African language. .- • 

Mr. Bates, with whom he is staying; 
had begitii - *'aT simple grafnm ar of the 
native language for the American. Pres¬ 
byterian Mission there. .Now the two 
are inspired, by their association with 
the natives, to a more.ambitious plan. . 

They are enlarging the little effort to 
a substantial grammar and dictionary. 
•This excursion into philology should be 
of permanent behefit* to both'European 
and African, for in the jungle there the 
white men have to speak- the. native 
language.* ' It began, like most good 
things, as a labour 1 • of Jove, but it 
promises , to ^progress into ; an exhaustive 
compilation. - - T A . - 

! In a Chelsea Garden 

‘ This is drie rirpre case of the enterprise 
of missionary effort, for universal peace 
in this warwveary world will never come 
except with a perfect understanding .0 f 
one another. , : 

- Guy V. collaboration in . this’; way ’is 
interesting..: " Qur scientific association 
began,” he writes, speaking of his com¬ 
panionship with Mr, -Bates, .-‘Tin that 
wonderful garden in Chelsea, where, 
collated and classified,, is a living 
botanical course that is, perhaps, the, 
finest ever planted—I mean J Chelsea 
Physics Garden..” . .. v ■ 

It. was here that Guy’s knowledge of 
botany was tested. by Mr. -Bates, .who 
.had come to London to inspect his ; col¬ 
lection at South Kensington 'Museum. 

The Wonder of London 

It was here the bargain was made that 
Guy. should ,go out to West_ Africa in 
place,of his father. These gardens, it 
may be explained, are laid out. in beds 
representing the various families of 
plants. • In the hothouses,, heated at 
different temperatures, are cultivated 
the tropical, vegetation most likely to 
be of use to students. T T- } 11 

But the wonder of London will never 
cease. ' Naturalists will be astonished to 
learn that the deadly t nightshade is 
growing in Chelsea. The writer recently 
investigated that garden of mystery left 
by the late Dr. Phene, Of Chelsea. In 
this garden in Cheyne Walk two most 
unusual tilings for London are growing, 
wild bracken and belladonna—the 
deadly nightshade. * , 

Belladonna is,an extremely valuable 
plant for medicinal purposes. It is most 
difficult to. *grow. During, The war-The 
Government subsidised a firm, that w*as 
trying* to cultivate' it. . 'Meanwhile - we 
had to import the plant for use in 
our hospitals. [ : 

Nature Study in Town 

Nothing,• it is understood,, came of 
the effort 1 to * cultivate 1 it under what, 
was-regarded as the best conditions in 
this country, yet* here, .in the'heart of 
London, this, plant flourishes with wild 
bracken. for company 1 

So enterprising students, of botany 
who live in London need not regret that 
they do not live in the country.. Guy 
Wernham found London a paradise of 
good Things ; his father, Professor H. F. 
Wernham, who classified the remarkable 
collection of tropical plants., at the 
Natural History Museum, obtained his 
own collection in places around London. 
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DYING OUT 

Seven Animals in Danger 

ANGLO-SAXON CHANCE 
TO SAVE THEM 

It.Kas bee,nr proposed that the natural¬ 
ists of Europe and America should join in 
urging their .Governments to take steps 
to prevent The extinction , Of animals 
whose numbers ' -are / almost - * yearly 
decreasing, arid .must some day; perhaps 
in our own'time;.disappear altogether. 

A list has beeiiMrawn up of. those 
which stand in Manger* in that part.of 
the. Northern Hemisphere where British 
and American interests are. " -They 
include the'following. 

1. The giant tortoises of the Gala¬ 
pagos Islands? Some of these may : bc 
seen*.-at the Zoological . Gardens *in 
Regent’s Park, and they have? been 
known to live more than a hundred 
years 1 . Altogether there are some, fifteen 
species known, but some arc already 
extinct. Others'‘will'.become so. ■ These 
most, interesting reptiles are a relic of a 
bygone era of The world, and arc found 
on a few islands near flie Equator and 
nowhere else. - r . 

2.. The elephant seal of Guadeloupe 
is peculiar to that island ; it is fading out, 
and ought to be looked after. ' 

3. The Hcermap gull is a curious bird, 
which will Surely be exterminated if-the 
egg-robbers from* La Paz and. Guay mas 
are 'allowed to* take-the eggs from the 
islands in the Gulf of California. ' 

4. Tlip sea-lions and -the' harbour 
seals from the Bering. Straits to the Gulf 
of California are being shot down or 
clubbed, so that they are becoming 
'fewer every year. 

5. The sea otter is nearly gone owirg 
to the same reasons: 

6. The whales Of the Pacific are dis¬ 
appearing. * ,• . .* 1 

7. The walrus of the North Pacific s 
now rarely seen, and seems doomed. 

What can be done by protecting these 
and similar rare, arid valuable animals is 
shown by the example of the Alaska 
fur seal. . 1 

When tlic seal hunters and poachers 
were-allowed' to do as they pleased the 
members of the' Alaska fur seal - herd 
fell from 403,000 in 1897 to 128,000 in 
1911. ; But. since The fur seals have been 
carefully protected and watched their 
numbers have risen till they, are now 
over'500,000. 1 * ' 1 

. DEER FORESTS TO GO 
Land for Use and Not for Sport 

AL last something is. being done to 
prevent the wasting of large, areas in 
: Scotland upon a sport that can be in¬ 
dulged in only by The very rich. 

The usual argument in defence of deer 
forests is' that' the ground, is*- fit for 
nothing else.That is exploded by a 
report of a committee requested by the 
Secretary for Scotland to inquire into 
the whole matter.. They say that many 
drier forests—which are not really forests, 
but moors—could*, support a certain 
number of sheep and cattle’; and they 
recommend'.that these should be again 
used for pasture: ‘ 

All the witnesses hxaxrimed by the 
cornmittee showed a marked reluctance to 
return to r< the system under which 
large tracts of country were almost en¬ 
tirely devoted to the amusement of a 
few rich people.” 

The committee’s proposals are, there¬ 
fore, designed .to put an end. to This 
system, which'drove out of Scotland a 
number of valuable families unable to 
find occupation on land which was 
kept idle for thelstalking of stags during 
a few* weeks in the year. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Time Everywhere at This Moment 

- This map shows time all over the 
world. Sunlight, travels westward 
round the earth. Its. full circle is 
25,000 miles, .or 360 degrees, and it 
completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling' 15 degrees an hour: We 
count time from the half-way point, 
the line on which Greenwich stands. At 
noon in Greenwich for every 15 
degrees east the day is one hour older, 
arid for every 15 degrees west the day 
is one hour younger. 
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Gedogists are' still searching for oil i 
:*» jlvkt Guinea hut so far it has been found ;i 
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■; Flax growing in Kenya is being ;j; 
ji improved, hut the retting or : : 
i; preparation after gathering must ;j 
;• alt be done in the rainy season ■■ 
••: of five months 



AUSTRALIA 


•i The American unicorn plant introduced 
■; into Queensland as a garden flower is 
becoming a pest, the sharp hooks and 
•i teeth of the pods injuring the feel of 
| cattle and sb^jf> 




TEN WEEKS OF FOLLY 

The Troubles in the Engineering 
Trade 


HUGE NATIONAL LOSS 

There is at last hope of peace between 
employers and employed in the engin¬ 
eering industry after the long war that 
has had ruinous results. . 

For ten weeks hundreds of thousands 
have been idle, the works have been 
silent; every effort to bring the two 
parties together had failed until ah 
official inquiry was held into the causes 
of the lock-out. This revealed the fact 
that on both sides there was a strong 
desire for peace, in spite of the obstinate 
attitude of the extremists ; the Ministry 
of Labour then sent out invitations to 
a conference of conciliation. 

The chief matter in dispute has been 
the working of overtime. The masters 
say they must be able to demand that 
men shall work overtime \\ hen they 
consider it necessary. . The men object 
to this ; they say they will riot be forced 
to work overtime urfless they "choose. 

• Some of the master's accuse the trade 
unions of trying to dictate to them how 
their workshops shall be managed; 
some of the men assert that the masters 
are trying to “ smash the unions.” 
There is a great deal of. fear and sus¬ 
picion on both sides ; only when these 
hindrances to settlement have been 
removed by frank and friendly inter¬ 
change of view’s can there be any hope of 
permanent, peace, and until there is per¬ 
manent peace the whole nation suffers. 


The Weather of April 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 119*0 
Hours of rain . 75 ; 2 
Wet days . .17 

Dry days . . 13 

Warmest day . 14 th 
Coldest day . 22nd 


RAINFALL 
London . . ins. 3‘02 

Penzance . ins. 3*45 
Newcastle . ins. 2*02 
Cardiff . .*.ins. 3 ' 4 / 

Fort-William ins. 2.54 
Dublin . . ins* 2*25 


QUEER ACCIDENTS 
Engine Wheel Bursts 

When an aeroplane accident occurs 
man3’ people say at once : 4< See liow 
dangerous this new mode of travel still 
is ! ” No one thinks of declaring that 
railways are unsafe because accidents 
happen on them. 

Yet there are frequent reminders to 
us that locomotives are by no means as 
perfect as we are apt to think when we 
remember how often we travel'without 
accident. Within a short time three 
railway engine boilers have burst; the 
step of an engine became loose, and was 
torn off by a passing train ; and the 
driving wheel of the locomotive of the 
Scotch express on the Midland line broke 
in pieces and damaged the machinery 
so much that a bad smash was narrowly 
avoided. 

Fortunately, the driver of the express 
kept his head when he saw what had 
happened. He slowed down gradually, 
and, except for the line being torn up.for 
three-quarters of a mile, no harm was 
done. The rim of the wheels was gone 
altogether ; only the hub and the spokes 
remained on the engine. 


NO MORE ROLLING SHIPS 
Liner Controlled by a Gyroscope 

Thousands of people will be glad to 
know that travellers by sea may look 
forward to the day when sea sickness 
lias become a thing of the past. 

The Hawkeye State, a passenger 
steamer running between Baltimore and 
Honolulu, is now being fitted with a 
•huge gyroscope stabiliser, designed to 
prevent the rolling of ships. 

This apparatus, which weighs 120 
* tons and is said to be the largest of its 
kind ever built, is the first to be placed 
in a.big passenger ship. It reaches a 
speed of 880 revolutions a minute, and 
is controlled by a series of small gyro¬ 
scopes. These register the direction of 
the roll, and the big wheel is then auto¬ 
matically set in motion in the direction 
required to steady the ship. ; - 


CHINA’S WAR GOES ON 
The Rival Armies 

The disturbances in China are going 
on-still. Some leaders go up and some 
go down, power changes hands, and the 
common people have little prospect yet 
of being allowed to live under linn and 
orderly government.- 

YVn Pei Fu is holding the capital, 
Peking, but to the ''north of him is 
Chang Tso Lin with a large army, and.to 
the south is Sun Yat Sen, the doctor who 
was once a well-known figure in London, 
and is now reported tov have raised 
50,000 troops and to be inclined tq 
cooperate with Chang Tso Lin. 

There is a possibility, however, that 
this wily old soldier, who was Governor 
of Manchuria until \Vu Pei Fu defeated 
him, and who still has military posses¬ 
sion of that province, may decide to 
stay there-and set up an independent 
government of his own. It seems likely 
to be a long time before the whole of 
China, with its 400 million people, can 
come together again as a whole. 


■ SLOW OLD NATURE 
A Lesson the Glaciers Teach Us 

The movements of glaciers in the Swiss 
Alps are carefully noted* year'by year, 
and the observations for *1921 show 
that most of them had become smaller 
before the snowfalls of this last winter. 

There was only half as much snow as 
usual in 1921, and then followed the 
unusually hot. summer. This caused 
many snowfields to disappear and many 
glaciers to subside, some as much as 
thirty odd feet. 

Whether there is a steady decrease 
going on cannot yet be-stated. Move¬ 
ments in this department of nature are 
so slow that even in centuries very little 
change can, as a rule, be noticed. 

This shows what enormous periods 
must have been covered by the gradual 
melting of the ice that once covered the 
earth, and what “creatures of a 
moment ” we are. 


PLANT MARVELS 
Meeting of Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms 

HOW FAR ARE PLANTS LIKE 
ANIMALS ? 

This was the very interesting question 
discussed in a Royal Institution lecture 
by Professor Keeble of Oxford, who 
came to the conclusion that by their 
sensitiveness plants showed that they 
had the same basic structure as other 
forms of life. 

They were made up of vast numbers 
of cells lined with protoplasm, the 
simplest . substance of life. He had 
found that protoplasm could be -at¬ 
tracted to certain forms of nourishment. 
For example, he had soaked a piece of 
blotting paper in beef tea, and had found 
that protoplasm would surround the 
blotting paper and abi^orb the beef tea. 

As another instance of the response of 
plants to the stimulus of difficulty, the 
Professor spoke of Russian steppe-grass, 
which had an interesting method of 
sowing its seed. 

It put forth an apparatus of twisted 
fibre, that coiled and uncoiled itself 
according as the ‘weather was wet or 
dry. When it reached the wet ground 
it was fixed there by a barb at the end, 

; and by this means the seed wap sown. 

Such are the marvels the study of 
botany reveals, as fascinating as those of 
zoology and even of man. 

BIRD’S ODD MISTAKE 
Attack on an Imitation Bird 

A Sydenham reader 'tells of a bird’s 
mistake. A Goss-china bird was put on 
a mantelshelf, and the window of the 
room was left open. In the morning the 
china bird was on the hearthrug. 

The next day the same thing hap¬ 
pened again. On the third day watch 
was kept, and a bird \vas seen to enter 
the room to make a third attack on the 
sham bird. 

Evidently the wild bird .was more 
warlike than wise—like some people. 
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Sanity and Self-Control 

nce more King George has 
sent around the world'words 
that find an echo in all true 
hearts and minds. 

When he expressed his hope 
that war memorials might serve 
to draw all peoples together in 
sanity and self-control he laid 
his finger on the greatest need of 
the world today. It was not 
merely the war that robbed us of 
our self-control ; it is the whole 
drift of what we call modern 
civilisation. Machinery, the crowd¬ 
ing of enormous numbers in cities, 
and the numberless varied inter¬ 
ests of life today, set nerves on 
edge. They make people seek for 
sensational amusement. 

But the more of these stimu¬ 
lants we have the more we need. 
For a cure we must try an 
entirely different course of treat 
ment ; we must practise sanity 
and self-control. 

Without these qualities no 
good and lasting work was ever 
done in the world. Sanity shows 
us what is possible and what is 
impossible, what is healthy anc 
what is harmful. Self-contro' 
enables us to avoid what is 
dangerous to body and mind, 
braces us up to perseverance in 
the pursuit of wise ambitions. 

Nations can only display these 
qualities.if individuals cultivate 
them. Individuals means You 
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Qnce more King ueorge nas Praise for France 

,^/E find a happy note about our 
good neighbour France in a book 
we took up this week. 

“ The French must have-greatly im¬ 
proved under the influence of a free 
and regular government to have 
conducted themselves with so much 
moderation in success as they seem to 
have done, and to be disposed to do. 

This praise of France was written by 
an English poet almost a hundred 
years ago. Moderation in success — 
it is the principle of every honest man. 

The Poet and the Thinker 

^ great thinker in the early years 
of the last century told a friend* 
of his, a poet, that " it was very unfair 
to influence a child's mind by giving 
the child opinions before it had come 
to years of discretion and was able to 
decide for itself." 

Some time afterwards the poet 
showed the great thinker his garden. * 
" Why, it is full of weeds! ” cried 
the thinker. 

" Oh,” said the poet, " that is 
only because it has not yet come to its 
age of discretion and choice. The 
weeds, you see, have taken the liberty 
to grow, and I thought it unfair to 
prejudice the soil toward roses and 
strawberries.” 

It is not bad to take some people for 

_ TT TTT1 _ „ , ( a walk in a garden. It * will teach 

and Us. What we and all people ; thcm things. 
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The Crying Child 

O ur great friend Lord Aberdeen, 
interrupted in a speech by the 
crying of a baby, stepped down from 
the platform, took the infant in his 
arms, and crooned it till its crying 
ceased. Then, wreathed in smiles, 
he handed Baby to its mother “ amid 
the applause of all the mothers there.” 

Lord Aberdeen is a wise and kindly 
statesman. We wish the good marquis 
would take in his arms the crying 
child called Europe, croon it to sleep, 
and give it back to the world as happy 
and quiet as of old. We promise him. 
such a round of applause as. he has 
never heard from mothers and fathers 
and children too; applause so fine 
and so far-sounding that not only Lord 
Aberdeen, but all the world, shall be 
“ wreathed in smiles.” 

Tip-Cat 

*"pHERE seems to be a lot of liberty- 
loving Irishmen who are deter¬ 
mined that nobody shall- take their war 
away from them. 

0 

A job lot:. A working-party. 

0 

Mr. Bernard Siiaw insists that ‘' rub¬ 
bish must be shot somewhere." It 
deserves to be shot everywhere. ' 

□ 

“ Every government in the -world," 
says Mr. Bonar Law, “is in deep 
water." Pity they 


have to do, if we aim at doing our 
part in the improvement of the 
world, is to improve our own 
natures. It is a great deal easier 
to tell others what they ought to 
do than to make a steadfast 
attempt to do it ourselves ; but an 
ounce of practice is worth a ton 
of precept. The best physicians 
are those who heal themselves. 

Sanity , can be cultivated by i 
trying to understand things well j 
before we form opinions about 
them, by learning the lessons 
history can teach us if we choose 
to seek them* 

Self-control prevents us from 
jumping to absurd conclusions, 
from losing our tempers and 
- striking out blindly, from think¬ 
ing evil of others and imputing 
to them motives such as we 
should be ashamed to acknow¬ 
ledge ourselves. 

That there is urgent need of 
sanity and self-control in the 
world today the King sees quite 
plainly, or he would not have 
pleaded for the exercise of these 
necessary virtues. It will he 
useless for us to applaud his 
words unless we mean to respond 
to his appeal. To do that, to 
further God's purposes in the 
world, we must, each one of us, 
practise reason and self-control 
through every hour of every day. 
So shall we do our part in our 
nation’s Jife, so shall we help our 
troubled world on its way to 
peace and happiness again. 


the rock-strewn glacier 


The Traveller to the Lonely Height 

$plendid as the sun ascending 
from the rim of purple seas 
Is the life of him who asks not of 
the gods for plenteous ease, 

But whose vision seeks the moun¬ 
tain and whose heart can find 
delight 
Only on 

leading to the lonely height: 
His the thrill of every morning, 
his the peace of everv night. 

® 

Our Civil War 

|n two months this year, March and 
April, the British nation lost the 
results of 30,000 years' work. 

Owing to disputes in many trades 
nine million working days were passed 
in idleness which should have been 
devoted to production. 

This loss of nine million days’ work 
was admitted in the House of Com¬ 
mons byThe Minister for Labour. No 
comment was made, no -protest was 
raised against this appalling waste due 
to quarrels which, when they ■ are 
ended, leave things very much as they 
were before. No one proposed that 
the House of Commons should imme¬ 
diately discuss this disastrous state of 
affairs, which we ought all to regard 
as a sort of civil war. 

When we are accustomed to an evil 
wc do not think about it; however 
monstrous it is. - Yet it ought to be 
the business of Parliament to think for 
us. What is Parliament there for ? 



PETER PUCK 
■WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If weights and 
measures lie on 
multiplication 
tables 


don’t know enough 
to come in out of 
the wet. 

□ 

author thinks 
novels must not 
be tiresome. But. 
some of them arc 
bound to be. 

•0 

goMEBODY is trying 
to improve horse- 
races. We wish 
they would try 
human races. 

0 

A READER wants 
to know who is 
responsible for the 
crime-wave. We 
should think the criminals have some¬ 
thing to do with it. 

. 0 ; 

“ Nothing is lasting but change," says 
Mr. Clynes. And even that does 
not last long unless you have plenty, of it. 

0 

A scrap of paper nearly wrecked 
civilisation. Unless we are all 
very careful a flood of paper may yet 
finish the job. 

. « « 

Loneliness 

pouR or five visitors had dropped 
in to tea, and the old bachelor 
uncle, who was staying for a few days 
in that happy home, said to his sister- 
in-law : "It must be hard work 
pouring out for such a lot of people.” 

She replied": "Well, you see, our 
own family makes six, and so I’m 
used to it. • It is rather hdrd work, you 
know, pouring out tea for at least six 
people every day of the week.” 

" Ah,- but not half such hard work,” 
said he in a low voice, “ as pouring out 
for one.” 


. The Gigglers 

By Our Country Girl - 

•"There is always someone to giggle. 

A In every crowd is someone who 
laughs at misfortune or deep feelings. 

. A week or two ago a small ship was 
wrecked on our coast in the storm. 
The news spread quickly through bur 
little town, and the cliffs were covered. 
with people. We all knew that the 
owner, his wife, and two sons who 
composed the crew, had been rescued 
with great difficulty. We knew that 
the Vessel, costing £1600, represented 
his life’s savings and that he had iiot 
had the £80 necessary for insurance. 
It was the first voyage. 

When I went to sec her she was still 
wedged on the rocks, broken-backed 
and curiously pathetic to look upon, as 
if she had been an animal that should 
have been put out of its misery. 

I noticed a girl and two men 
heartily amused by the sight. Every, 
time a wave brought a fr£sh hammer 
blow to bear* upon the wreck they 
screamed with laughter. A little 
way off the two sons of the owner 
stood quietly looking on. 

The Old Jewess 

Once I saw Israel Zangwill’s play 
" The Melting Pot.” It concerns a 
family of Jews who flee from Tsarist 
Russia after a massacre in which 
their nearest and dearest arc killed 
under their eyes. The survivors-take 
up life again in America. The boy is 
a genius; in time the wound in his 
shoulder and the anguish in his 
memory will be healed by his own 
music, by the passionate preoccupation 
of work ; but there is an old Jcwes? 
who can never forget. Now she has 
the new fear that the boy will cease 
to love the religion, the laws, and the 
literature of his ancient race in this 
great melting pot of America. While 
she is on the stage the hour for prayer 
comes round, and, as naturally as the 
Frenchwoman at the sound of the An- 
gelus, the old Jewess repeats the words 
which are sacred to her people. At 
this someone in the stalls giggled aloud. 

A lady once told me how she took 
a party of factory girls for a day in 
thcrcountry. One of them was amazed 
by the beauty of sunset over green 
plains. Another laughed at her enthu¬ 
siasm, and said " Oh, don’t faint! ” 

Always Somebody 

There is always someone to giggle. 
I do not think that this is the whole¬ 
some type of pierson who laughs at his 
own misfortunes and at false senti¬ 
ment. No; this is a shallow being who 
never felt anything deeply himself 
and .cannot imagine that everyone is 
not made in his mould. Therefore the 
man who is prepared to sacrifice him¬ 
self for some person or cause that he 
loves is simply a humbug in the eyes 
of the giggler; , 

- ®- . ’ . 
Between the Two 
In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness'still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot; 

I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two where God has 
not. Joaquin Mii.ler 
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Let Us Have Peace and Quiet 


ELECTRICITY STARTS 
A NEW CHAPTER 

WONDERFUL. BATTERY 
FROM CANADA 

Packing Up Power in London to 
Drive a Car in Australia 

ELECTRIC VEHICLE AGE COMING 

By a Scientific Expert 

A;year or two-ago the owner of a 
motor-car in Canada put away his' car 
for the cold season, as is usually done in 
parts of the country where the excessive 
cold makes motoring almost impossible 
for three or four months out of the year. 

When people put their cars up for the 
cold season they send away their electric 
storage batteries to be taken care of ; if 
they are not taken care of the electri¬ 
city in them leaks away and the cells 
■become useless. 

A Motorist’s Surprise 

Through some accident this particular 
battery was not sent away. One day the 
car was wanted again for an emergency, 
but it was then discovered that the 
battery had been neglected. The owner 
tried, as an experiment, to see what had 
happened, and to his surprise found that 
the battery was still full of electricity, 
and that it started up the engine without 
an} 7 trouble. 

The delighted motorist told the makers 
of the battery how it had retained its 
charge of electricity all these months t 
and the makers realised what it meant. 
The wonderful properties of this new 
type of battery had been made clear, 
and as a result of further experiments 
which have since been made a battery 
has been evolved which may alter the 
whole outlook of electric traction. 

Power Round the World 

. When a motor stops at a garage it 
can take in enough petrol in a few 
minutes to run, perhaps, another hundred 
miles. You can " pump ” into the new 7 
battery enough electricity' in fifteen 
minutes to drive a car a hundred miles. 
It is like a magic bottle that can be 
filled with power to run a car, light a 
house, or drive a machine. If you take 
half the power out of the bottle, the rest 
will remain, sealed up, for two or three 
years, but ready for use at an instant's 
notice. 

The battery has solved the problem 
of sending power by post. In consists of 
plates, which stand in a vessel containing 
acid. ‘ But the plates can be dried, 
packed in a parcel, and sent any dis¬ 
tance. They have only to be put in acid 
again to be ready to give out their 
power. Once this power was exhausted, 
they would, of course, have to be charged 
again. Bu^ the 'romance is there— a 
parcel of electricity sufficient to drive , a 
car lor a hundred miles can be sent round 
the world f 

How a Battery Works 

To understand what this all means 
let us see what an ^electrical storage 
battery is. The accumulator in which 
electricity is' usually stored consists of a 
number of cells, each cell containing a 
set. of negative and positive plates 
standing in sulphuric acid, all the posi¬ 
tive and all the negative plates being 
connected together. These plates are 
really lead grids, filled originally with a 
past'e made of oxides of lead. 

When an electric current is passed 
between the positive and negative plates 
the paste in the negative becomes grad¬ 
ually converted into a spongy form of 
metallic lead, while the positive is 
changed to peroxide of lead. When this 
change is complete the battery is said 
to be; charged, and is endowed with 
wonderful energy. If the positive and 
negative plates be now connected to an 
electric lamp, for instance, they will 
‘give out a current and light the lamp 


T^rom all sides come cries.of weary 
* men and women for real peace. In 
Ireland almost everyone is. longing for 
senseless enmity to cease. In the con¬ 
flicts between'employers and employed, 
which add so enormously to'the numbers 
of the unemployed, no advantage is 
gained by either ; both lose much. 

At last the people of Fiumc, the port 
and city on the Adriatic which has long 
been disturbed by the conflict between 
J ugo-Slavs and Italians for its possession, 
are making their demand for peace and 
quiet heard. The business people, whose 


Continued from the previous column 
for several hours ; or they will drive a 
motor, and so on. Gradually the material 
with which the plates are made Tinder- 
goes a backward change, and as it does 
so the electricity is used up. The battery 
has then to be charged again. 

But the electricity so stored up un¬ 
fortunately escapes, because the altera¬ 
tion effected in the plates by charging 
is not lasting. The plates gradually turn 
back to their uncharged condition. A 
further drawback is that one cannot 
charge them very rapidly. 

The new battery differs only in one 
respect from the old one ; the plates 
are prepared with a new compound’of 
lead, made by a secret process, which is. 
ultimately converted into lead hydrate. 
The new compound is an oxide of lead 
which combines so vigorously with 
water that it becomes white-hot if 
allowed to stand about in a damp room. 

Fires were actually caused in this way 
during the early experiments in Canada. 
The little workshop where the lead 


interests have badly .suffered, held a 
meeting the other day and demanded 
that there should be no more brawling, 
no more interference with the normal 
life of the place. 

It was the cowardice of the majority 
of members of the Assembly, said the 
chairman, that prevented settlement. 
They w 7 ould not return to their duties. 
He called for an election and for a drop¬ 
ping of hostilities. 

Everywhere the w 7 orId is .side of con¬ 
flict ; it cries aloud for cooperation and 
goodwill among men. 


oxide was made was snow-bound. The 
warm weather came, and the snow 7 began 
to melt. The lead compound seized upon 
the moisture from the melting snow and 
began to blaze. 

The new battery, as it is made today, 
weighs only a quarter as much as the 
ordinary accumulator, and an enormous 
quantity of electricity can be put into it 
without damaging the plates, with the 
result that a large and powerful battery 
can be charged in fifteen minutes. Once 
charged, the electricity will remain in 
the battery without leakage, for years. 
With one charge an electric car can run 
for tw 7 o hundred miles ; then, in fifteen 
minutes, it can be recharged and made 
to travel another two hundred miles. 

The new battery not only does not 
leak, but stores electricity in at least 
one-fourth of the compass of the old 
battery. 

It is the battery for which electrical 
engineers have been waiting, and it bids 
fair to lead on to the solution of the 
problem of the electric vehicle. 


HALF-WAY ATLANTIC 
HOUSE 

DEVELOPMENT OF A 
NO-MAN’S LAND 

Striking Possibility of the Flying 
Age that is Coming 

GREENLAND AND ITS FUTURE 

.Will Greenland'become a great com¬ 
mercial centre and a port of call for 
travellers between Europe and America ? 

This is the romantic possibility that 
is opened up by the proposal to use 
Greenland as a half-way house in mid- 
Atlantic in the round-the-world flight. 

Ten or twenty years ago the sugges¬ 
tion that Greenland might become a 
place of real importance in the world's 
life would have been laughed to scorn; bu t 
already the great bleak land in the north,, 
hitherto regarded as a mere icefield 
somewhere near the North Pole, is being 
spoken of as a country about which the 
nations may well concern themselves. 

World’s Biggest Island 

It used to be thought of little practical 
importance whether this country or 
that claimed rights over Greenland, 
though since 1721 it has been a Danish 
colony, with traders and officials repre¬ 
senting the government of Denmark. 

Now, however, with all kinds of com¬ 
mercial possibilities . opening up, the 
rights over Greenland have assumed 
considerable importance, and already 
Denmark and Norway have been in dis¬ 
pute with regard to them. The King of 
Denmark, too, has thought it worth 
while to visit the country—the first 
time in history that a ruling monarch lvas 
ever been to Greenland. 

The country is really an island—the 
largest in the world if Australia is. re¬ 
garded as a continent—and it contains 
over half a million square miles, -of which 
about three-fifths in the interior arc 
covered with a vast glacier. . 

Two Hundred Towns in Greenland 

Round the coast, however, the island 
is quite habitable, and there are about 
two hundred small towns and settle¬ 
ments, including the capitals, Godthaab 
and Godhavn. 

Many valuable animals and birds arc 
found on the island, the reindeer and 
musk-ox providing food, and the polar 
bear, wolf, fox, and hare yielding warm 
skins. Over sixty kinds of birds nest 
there, and over three hundred' kinds of 
plants are found. Broccoli, spinach, 
radishes, lettuces, turnips, and leeks arc 
grown; and in the south rhubarb ripens 
and potatoes grow to a useful size. The 
whaling industry, with the preparation 
of blubber, has long been a valuable 
asset of the country, and now there is 
some prospect of minerals being worked 
on a large scale. 

Graphite is abundant, soapstone is 
found in considerable quantities, copper 
has been discovered at various places, 
and there is coal near the northern 
capital and elsewhere. 

Fascinating Prospect 

But the most important mineral is ervo- 
lite, which is found exclusively in Green¬ 
land. It is a colourless substance some¬ 
thing like ice in appearance, and is an 
ore of aluminium. At one time this 
was the only source of the metal, but 
now aluminium is also extracted from 
bauxite. Cryolite is % used extensively 
in the making of opal glass and iron 
enamel, and it all comes from Greenland. 
Commercial men are anxious to develop 
a country that promises so well. 

A town with large hotels and stores of 
the various kinds needed in Atlantic 
flying is quite possible in the south of 
Greenland, and the country might become 
a regular holiday resort for tourists. 

It is a fascinating prospect for what- 
used to be regarded as a valueless No- 
Man’s Land. Things have developed 
remarkably in recent years, and already 
the Eskimos have their parliament and 
municipal councils, their law courts and 
churches, and their newspaper. 


THE PRINCE IN A PALANQUIN 



The Prince being carried in a palanquin through the streets of Hong Kong 



Illuminated fish carried in procession in honour of the Prince 


During his visit to Hong Kong the Prince received a very hearty welcome from the natives. 
As shown in these pictures, he was borne through the streets in a palanquin, and a Chinese 
procession in his honour carried huge fish made of paper and illuminated from within 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

By Our patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor has no further information 

A FOLDING CLOTHES HORSE 

This clothes horse consists of a rect¬ 
angular frame supported on an 
upright stand, and held in 
► position by cords attached to 
P the top of the stand. Cords 
are threaded on the frame and 
on these the clothes are hung for drying. 

A FOOT DRUM 

This is a drum that can' be played 
/with the foot while the hands 
are free for some other in¬ 
strument. A pedal is linked 
to an arm which moves a 
beater, or drumstick, and a 
spring helps to give the return stroke. 

WOODEN TONGS 

A pair, of tongs is made of wood or 
other hon-rustablc material, and consists 
of two arms joined by a 
spring strip that, keeps 
them apart until they are 
pressed together by the 
hand. They arc for use in removing arti¬ 
cles from boiling water, vats, and so on. 

A SUGAR-CANE REAPER 

This is a machine for harvesting 
sugar cane. A . rotary knife cuts : the 
cane,' which falls on an endless band 

a 
eft 






acting as an elevator. The cane is 
carried up .to the back of, the machine, 
where it is 'discharged into a truck. 

A THERMOS JUG 

A jug, made somewhat on the prin¬ 
ciple of the thermos flask, 
which will keep water, milk, or 
other liquids hot or cold for a 
long time. ; It consists of an 
inner vessel suspended in an 
outer case, and the space between can 
be filled with a hot or cold medium. 

GROOVED BUILDING BLOCKS 

. These blocks are of various sizes and 
thicknesses, and all are grooved 
and tongued so that they will 
fit into one another,. Not only 
houses, bridges, churches, and 
such buildings can be made with 
them, but practically any¬ 
thing, including men, animals, and so on. 

A HANDY FRAMEWORK FOR TENTS 

A light and portable framework on 
which the canvas* part of . a 
tent can be simply and 

easily arranged. It collapses 
and folds into very small 

compass when not in use, 
and can be opened out in a minute or so* 
A CURIOUS VELOCIPEDE 

A-velocipede, so arranged as to carry 
the rider in a standing posi¬ 
tion, is fitted with a pair of 
propelling stilts or struts 

pivoted at their upper ends 
to oscillating arms. These arms are 

moved up and down by the rider, 
and tlie vehicle is thus pushed forward. 
. A SIMPLE WARDROBE 

This consists of a top plate that fixes 
to the wall and has a 
bracket underneath on 
which hooks and coat- 
hangers can be hung-. 
There are no walls to the 
wardrobe; their place being 
taken by a curtain attached to the plate. 

A GATE THAT WILL LIE FLAT 

This gate is mounted so as to swing 
backward and forward in the 
ordinary way, and in addi¬ 
tion it is pivoted at the . 
bottom. When a motor-car -Jj 
presses against the gate it 
goes flat* and after the car has passed 
a* balancing-weight raises it once again. 






A BIG DAY GOES 

Government Doing the 
Salvation Army’s Work 

SAVING HUMAN WRECKS 

One of the big Salvation Army 7 days 
in America was what they there called 
Boozer's Day', when drunken men and 
women were collected from the streets, 
fed, clothed, and taken care of. 

Boozer’s Day has now been abolished, 
because' it has been fouhd that since 
Prohibition became law drunkenness 
among the poor lias almost disappeared. 
In other words, the American Govern¬ 
ment has taken over the Salvation 
Army’s work of looking after drunkards 
by stopping the manufacture of them. 

But the Salvation Army 7 goes on doing 
good, and Commander Booth writes that 
“because Prohibition has cleared our 
parks of drunkards we were able to enter¬ 
tain 5000 boys under 14 in New York.” ' 
ggln one Army 7 shelter 120 men who had 
never been known to keep a dollar more 
than a day 7 have now banking accounts 
running lip to a hundred pounds. ' ‘ 


LOUIS PASTOUR 
Artist of Provence 

By a Riviera Correspondent 

It was the last day of a painting 
exhibition in a gallery 7 on the Riviera; 
and the time had come to .take down the 
pictures. One was found to be missing, 
and the matter was reported to the. 
artist. “ Well,” he said, “ the man who 
took it was perhaps very 7 poor and per¬ 
haps he liked my picture. Do not trouble 
about him. ” 

This painter, this friend of the poor, is 
Louis Pastour, one of those artists who, 
relying on their natural gifts, have been 
working since childhood to improve. 

And now Provence, the divine country 
of the famous Fragonard, discovers and 
encourages him. 

- All the pictures of Pastour are painted 
with a knife. His palette is mixed with 
light, sunshine, and bright colours. 
Whether he,paints a bridge, a road, or a 
sea-rock, a tree or a brook, we find in 
them the same shining ardour as in his 
ever-blue Provengal skies. Louis Pas¬ 
tour makes us forged the fog and the 
frost of the north ; he rejoices our eyes 
and warms our hearts. 

Madame de* Sevigne/ the famous 
literary 7 woman of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, used to sav of the fables of her 
friend Lafontaine : “ One would like to 
choose the best of them, and one takes 
them all.” The same idea comes to the 
mind at an exhibition of Louis Pastour’s 
works’; we like them all. x 


PUSHING NORTH 
University Close to the Arctic 
Circle 

Today wheat is being grown in regions 
which only a few y 7 ears ago were said to 
be too near the frozen Arctic for culti¬ 
vation to be possible. Tomorrow there 
will be a university within a hundred 
miles of the Arctic Circle, or not more 
than 1700 miles from the North Pole. 

This will be an American university 
in the territory of Alaska. Not quite a 
university in our sense of the word, not 
a place where students may seek after 
universal knowledge, but an agricultural 
and- mining school, to train young men 
and . women specially to tackle the 
problems of farming and working 
minerals in that far-north region. 

It will also teach girls housekeeping, 
if that is what “ home economics ” 
means : a very necessary study in a part 
of the world where men’s comfort and 
good health depend upon* their being 
provided with good homes. 

So we are conquering more and more 
of what used to be thought of as the 
waste places of the - earth. First a 
miner came,. then a farmer or two, then 
teachers follow. Success to the north¬ 
ernmost university ! 


MAKING AEROPLANES 
SAFER 

Fireproof Tanks Coming 

BRITISH INVENTORS AT THE TOP 

When aeroplanes crash they nearly 
always catch fire. This, the Air Ministry 
decided, was due to the nature of their 
petrol-tanks, which up to now have been 
made of steel. - 

Prizes were therefore offered Tor de¬ 
signs of tanks which would make fires 
less likely. .The competition; open.to the 
world, has been won by British inventors, 
who took all the three prizes. Now the 
Air Ministry believe they have got types 
of tanks which will remove the danger of 
fire whether an aeroplane falls or whether 
it is attacked in the air. 

The result of this open competition 
proves that British ingenuity can hold its 
own with that of any other nation, so 
long as it gets a fair chance. Two of the 
prizes went to firms of manufacturers ; 
the third was taken by a retired naval 
officer living in Surrey. 


OLDER THAN THE 
CONQUEST 

Digging Up the Past Round 
Kenilworth 

The old fields round Kenilworth 
Abbey, Warwickshire, are now being 
excavated -for the purpose of laying bare 
the foundations of the ancient Abbey of 
St. Mary, and tlie results already show 
that the building was' far bigger than 
had been supposed. Archaeologists say 
the building must have been one of 
exceptional grandeur and beauty. 

Among the relics * unearthed are 
coloured tiles and glass vessels 700 
years old. 

Probably no town- in the country is 
richer in .antiquity than Kenilworth. Its 
rugged castle ruins date back to the 
reign of Henry I. Some of its walls are 
16 feet thick, and there is a hall built 
by John of Gaunt. 

The monaster} 7 of which the founda¬ 
tions are now being unearthed was built 
in 1127, and the castle was o*nce the 
home of Simon de Montfort. 

Kenilworth is older than the Norman 
Conquest and was at one time the home 
of Saxon kings. 


THE POOR MAN’S DOG 

Free Ticket for All that Science 
Can Do 

That most admirable society the 
National Canine Defence League has a 
scheme that‘will give untold relief to the 
sick or injured dogs of poor people. 

This is the scheme. The league sends 
to all its members tickets that will 
ensure payment by the league of the 
fee of a veterinary surgeon who attends 
tlie suffering dog of a poor owner. 

Any member of the league hearing 
of a. dog that needs skilled treatment 
may fill up and give the owner a ticket, 
and so the dog will receive, free of charge, 
such relief as science can give. 

Suffering dogs will not have to be taken 
far for treatment, and if their destruction 
becomes necessary it will be painless. 

The head office of this kindly society 
is 27, Regent Street^ London, S.W.i. 



Garibaldi 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Two pictures by Hobbema .. £ 13,020 
Portrait of Scott by Raeburn £9660 

Portrait of Pitt by Hoppner . £7350 

A picture by Raphael . . . £7350 

A picture by Reynolds . . £5460 

A portrait by Romney . .* £4200 

A Louis XV cabinet. . . . £4200 

A Sevres dessert service* . . £2415 

A chair designed by Hogarth . £2100 

An English dinner service £1627 

A picture by Burne-Jones .. . ! £980 
A pair of tureens . ..... £231 

id. Cape stamp of 1861 ... , £220 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

MAN WHO UNITED ITALY 

Hero ol a Nation’s Fight for 
Freedom 

ROMANTIC CAREER OF 
GARIBALDI 

May 28. Pitt the Younger born at Hayes . , 1759 
e9. Sir Humphry Davy died at Geneva . . . 1829 

30. Joan of Arc burned at Rouen . , . . . 1431 

31. Joseph Haydn died at Vienna 1809 

June 1. Sir David Wilkie, artist, died at sea . 1841 

2. Garibaldi died at Caprera.. . 1882 

3. Richard Cobden born at Heysliott . . . . 1804 

On June 2, 1882, Giiiseppe Garibaldi 
died on the Italian island of Caprera, 
and the world felt it had lost the most 
romantic figure in the long fight for 
Italian freedom and 
unity. 

Garibaldi was born 
at Nice when it was 
an Italian town. His 
father was a fisher¬ 
man, ’and the lad 
became a seafarer 
too. His youthful 
dream was how to 
free Italy, which 
then was divided and 
downtrodden. 

.From being a mercantile captain lie 
passed, .into the Italian navy, but 
promptly .devised a plot for seizing 
Genoa. - He failed, was condemned to 
death, and, fleeing for his life/reached 
South America.' 

- The next 35 years of his life brought 
a succession of adventures. First he 
joined in a war against the Brazilians, 
who captured him, and, when he 
attempted to escape, hung liim up for 
two hours by his wrists. • 

Then he commanded at sea against 
the country now called Argentina, and 
aided in : winning * independence for 
Uruguay. His exploits caused volunteers 
to rally round him whatever he at¬ 
tempted, and they. were distinguished 
by wearing a red shirt, or blouse, a gar¬ 
ment fashionably adopted later in 
Western Europe and called a garibaldi. 

Patriot Works as a Candlemaker 

His hopes being raised by the election 
of Pope Pius IX, who was supposed 
to be patriotically Italian, Garibaldi re¬ 
turned to Italy, but was disappointed. 
Soon, however, he was engaged, with a 
band of volunteers, fighting against the 
Austrians, who held Northern Italy, 
against the French, who took Rome, 
and against the Neapolitans. Failing, 
after heroic efforts, he withdrew to the 
United States, where he worked first as 
a. candlcrriaker and then as the captain 
of a trading ship. 

In 1854 he returned to Italy, and settled 
as ai farmer,on the island of Caprera; 
off the coast of Sardinia. When Victor 
Emanuel, King of Sardinia, took up the 
cause of Italian unity in 1859 Garibaldi 
supported him, and captured Sicily and 
the kingdom of Naples. A vote of the 
people having been taken, all this part of 
Italy accepted Victor Emanuel as its king. 

• Still, Rome was not included in the 
growing unity of Italy, and in 1862 . 
Garibaldi set out to capture the city, 
but the expedition failed.. \ V 

Hero’s Memory Kept Green 

In 1866,. when the war occurred,which 
ended in Austria giving Venice bad: to 
Italy, Garibaldi and his sons took a share 
in the fighting. Later 1 he made another 
attempt on Rome, garrisoned - by the 
French, and was defeated. -■/. 

■ In the Franco-German War in 1870 the 
French withdrew, from Rome, and at 
last it became the capital of United Italy. 
Though the French had thwarted him 
again and again in his beloved Italy, he 
fought for them against Germany when 
they were being hardly used. His later 
life was spent at Caprera. 

Garibaldi was a fearless patriot and 
bom fighter. He was not a statesman. 
The Italians have shown their admiration 
for his generous impetuosity by raising 
statues and. naming streets to his 
memory in all their large towns. 
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SNAKES 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


■ May 37, 1022 

RETURN OF A RARE 
BIRD 

GoshawkNesting in Wales 

AN OLD RESIDENT COMES 
BACK TO BRITAIN 

By Our Country Correspondent 

The goshawk, according to a . Times corres- 

■ pendent, is once more resident in- Wales. -- 

If this news is confirmed it will he a 
great pleasure to nature-lovers to know 
..that the goshawk,, wvliicjv had become 
extinct as a 'nesting bird in Britain) 
has once, again begun to nest in Wales, 

If. only, egg collectors' and those 
. wretched people with guns,.- who ap¬ 
parently cannot see a, -rare creature- 
without shooting it,.wiJLlct it alone; the 
goshawk may. in thercourse of a few 
^ years again become-a regular British 
nesting bird. . . 

At one time it was very common, and 
it; is, of course, quite familiar by name 
-on account of the references to), it- in 
literature that call--attention ta .the 
, .ancient sport of falconry,; Although it 
lias .from -time to -time-been a rare 
straggler to our shores it" had ceased 
nesting here at the beginning. of the 
'.present century, x 

Last, year, however, a pair , of gos- J 
• hawks nested in a tall oak-tree in Wales, 

.. Two white eggs, with a bluish tinge and 
roughened shells, were laid, and al- 

• ; though one was taken the other was left, 

• . aiid in due course-hatched out. This year 

•three goshawks have been seen in the 
: same district,, but no nest has yet been 
detected. \ . - , •• 

The birds wintered in Wales, and 
wore'seen from time- to time through- 
' the Cold weather. No doubt they will 

• again nest, and a very interesting visitor 
may actually become naturalised here. 

In shape and colour the goshawk 
closely resembles the sparrowhawk, 

. though’it is about twice the size of that 
bird, "and seizes much'larger game. 

In the forests of Germany the gos¬ 
hawk is quite corrynon, and remains in 
itsvhaunts the .whole year, preying on all 
.kinds of creatures, including the* goose. 

. It. is from this that it gets its name gris- 
-; hawk,'Which means goose hawk. 

The goshawk pursues its prey near the 

* ground, and it* the game, takes refuge 
under.cover the liawk, will wait pa¬ 
tiently on a tree or a stone until, the 

•game, pressed by hunger, comes, put. 
Then, the goshawk makes its attack.. 

It never hovers like a kestrel or soars 
like a peregrine. ; ' 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 10 p.m,, summer-time, on May 31 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is an Tnvitatorio ? A psalm or 
anthem sung at the beginning of Matins. 

What does R.F. mean ? This is a 
common and much used abbreviation 
of Kepublique francaise, and means the 
French Republic, ’ J 

What is a Wake ? A vigil; now 
generally applied to a village festival, 
that was originally an all-night service 
in honour of the saint to whom the 
local church" was dedicated.' 


Stories Told by a 
Missionary 

SURPRISE IN A CHAPEL 

From a missionary-who has worked for 
thirty years among the Indians.of .the-interior 
of Argentina we have received a series of snake 
stories , showing tire dangers of. life where 
poisonous reptiles abound. 

' Just as it was getting dark one night 
I entered the church room, where, 
about 150 natives were assembled, and 
was about to' take my seat when, the 
cry of “ Rattlesnake ! ” was uttered, 
and instantly all the people-tucked their 
feet under them, tnilor .fashion, on the 
seats, and one,.of them said to me, 

“ Friend, kill that snake, please. You 
have top-boots on." So I didr 

• In the chapel near the same building, 
when the morning service had reached 
the anthem, the organist • shifted the 
harmonium slightly for convenience, and 
so disturbed a coral snake lying under 
the instrument. So with “ Excuse me a 
moment; there is a snake,”-he lifted the 
harmonium out of the way, and one of 
the missionaries said: “'Let me come; 

I have my~big«boots/on,” but meantime 
the snake had disappeared in the mud 
wall, so! : the organist coolly replaced the 
harmonium, and. the hymn was sung as 
if there had been no interruption. 

A lady went to gather up the hens’ 
eggs, and in a dark corner/a beautiful 
woven belt seemed to have dropped into 
the nest and encircled the eggs. She 
was about, to put her hand down to. the 
nest when the ugly head of a rattler 
poised itself in the centre, ; and gave out 
its warning noise. She called to me, and 
I killed it, - ...- * , - - 

When travelling many reptiles arc 
met with, both on .the road and at the 
resting places. On such journeys I have 
killed at least one snake a day. One will 
creep under your waterproof sheet and 
remain till you disturb it. A man, when 
packing up his bed in the early morning, 
shook out from a bundle-of deer-hides, 
which he had used as. a pillow, one of-the 
most deadly snakes. * 

WIRELESS SHORTHAND 
Saving the Time Lost Through 
Weather 

Sending letters in shorthand across 
the' Atlantic, by wireless is a : . problem 
which M. Edouard Belinlias set himself; 
he has already,done, it ;by \yifclcss over 
short distances.. 

It may be remembered that this; 
French inventor recently sent written 
messages by wireless ;j from France to 
America with his ndw system of tele¬ 
graphing pictures. i; . . 

The . shorthand message is written 
down on a piece of specially-prepared 
paper,- the characters standing out in 
relief, and this is then wrapped round tl^e 
drum of the transmitting apparatus. 

It is believed that it will be possible to 
send shorthand messages in this way 
during the frequent hours when longr 
distance.wireless stations, are prevented 
from working owing, to atmospheric 
disturbances. ^ ... . - . 

These troubles make it 'impossible to 
send the dots and dashes of the Morse 
code with distinctness, while the definite 
shape of the shorthand characters.could 
be easily recognised by an expert. 

THE TREE DOCTOR 
A New Mechanical Drill 

In doctoring sick r tfccs it often hap¬ 
pens that rot develops in some part of a 
tree, and has to be cut away in order to 
prevent it from spreading. A new tool 
has been invented for drilling out the 
rotten parts of big trees which is very 
like a huge dentist’s drill. It weighs 
nearly thirty’ pounds, arid is driven by 
an electric motor. 

The mechanical tree-drill is the result 
of many years of experimental work by 
tree “ surgeons.” ■ 


Little Puzzles in Natural History 

• Answered by Oyr Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question-on each card.' 

'. Is the Rat Born Blind ? 

Yes, and so also is the common mouse, 

- What is Snow ? 

Water vapour in The air frozen into ice 
crystals and falling to the earth in flakes. 

Is February 21 Early for a Queen Wasp , 
to Appear ? " 

Yes. ‘ Queen wasps do not usually 
appear till April. 

Can a Jelly Fish Sting? 

Yes, as holiday bathers often discover, 
at' the 'seaside. This power ) is the. 
creature's 1 ;weapon of defence- against 
enemies. * f 

How Many Kinds of Hornbill are There? 

- There 7 are three sub-families—the 
ground liornbills with two species, the 
true liornbills with, a dozen or more 
species, and the solid-casqued liornbills 
with one species j . 

Is a Galvanised Zinc Bath Good for an 
Aquarium ? « 

A properly galvanised, vessel would 
be quite suitable..Glass : is’ generally 
used because it enables the fish to see 
from all points. *’ 

What are Eyebrows For? 

They arc a protection for the eyes, 1 
keeping out' rain" in wet' weather . and 
dust in deSert lands. Of course, civilisa¬ 
tion has made nian less dependent than 
formerly on this natural protection. 

Will Sugar Cause a Canary to Become 
Bald? 

It is not likely, but though canaries 
like sugar it should be given sparingly, 
as they may. eat it to excess and so set 
up disorders of the digestive, system. 
They are something like children in this. 

Where in the Scale of Intelligence do the 
Seals Come? 

There is 110 definite and scientific list 
of animals arranged in order qf intelli¬ 
gence, but, if such could be prepared, 
there is no,-doubt, the seals would come 
very high up, Tor under training they 
show great intelligence. . . . 

Why do not Lions Climb Trees like 
1 Other-Cats ? 

It is believed that young lions cio 
sometimes climb trees, but the weight of 
the lion^s body .makes climbing difficult, 
and as its food is found on'the ground it 
has never for thousands of years had the 
need of-climbing, and so has lost the 
habit - except; in the occasional rare 
cases of the.young. 

How Much Does a Hippopotamus Eat? 

The hippopotamus is ’a greedy feeder, 
and iif-warm Weather the daily meal of 
the animal in ^a- zoo consists of several 
buslicfs of grass with a good fe,ed of 
bran, crushed oats, chaff, and* ’a few 
roots. In winter hay is given instead 
of fresh grass. The hippopotamus's 
stomach, which is eleven feet Tong, is 
capable of containing about six bushels of 
food at one time.. - * , 

Can We Tell the Age of a'Parrot? 

If the common.grey parrot is meant, 
the young birds' ate recognised by , the 
brown nest-feathers that cover most of 
the body. As the birds get older these 
give place to grey feathers with a light 
edge. Young -birds have black eyes. 
Later these change’to ashen grey, then 
a 'few months later to light grey, and 
after ay ear to yellow. In three or four 
years they become yellowish white. , * 

Which is the Most Typical Alpine 
Animal ? Tins is,undoubtedly the agile 
chamois, • a graceful creature that leaps 
from crag to crag, not only to escape 
the hunter, but for sheer love of the 
game. There are, of course, many other 
animals in the Alps—mammals, birds, 
reptiles, insects* and molluscs—-as ex-i 
plained in an r interesting . illustrated 
article on the Eternal'Alps in the C.N. 
monthly for June—My Magazine—now, 
lying on the bookstalls with this paper. 
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FAMILY GATHERING 
OF THE PLANETS 

SIX WORLDS APPEAR 
TOGETHER 

Brilliant Objects in the Evening 

. Sky 

PLANETS THAT PASS IN 
THEIR JOURNEYS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On May zS Venus, Mercury, and tlic 
Moon will be grouped Together' in the 
‘.early evening sky.’ ■:”'••■ ' r* 

The Moon, .being only about 50 hours 
old, will appear as a very thin crescent 
Jow* down near the "horizon, a little 
north of due west; while Venus, resplen¬ 
dent, will be seen shining about; twelve 
times the Moon’s width away, and above. 

Mercury will also .be, seen above the 
Moon, but a little farther .away -and 
toward the right. Tire.* best time to look 
is between 9.30 and ip o'clock! 

It. will be very interesting to. sCe. These 
three worlds apparently) "so close to¬ 
gether, though actually enormous dis¬ 
tances separate them, ; tlic. Moon being 
now only some 249,090 miles off, while 
Mercury is about sixty-five million miles, 
nearly 300; times■ as ’far; Venus’is a 
hundred and thirty million miles away, 
about twice as far as Mercury. 

Worlds Known to the Ancients 

At about the same Time in the evening 
Jupiter and Saturn will be .found almost 
diie south; while, low down in the 
south-east, the.red planet Mars may be 
seen rising, before .Mercury and Venus 
-have set in the west. Thus all live of 
the''bright major planets,' all that were 
known to the ancients, together with the 
Moon, arc visible at thp same. time. 

It is rare to get so many of the Sun’s 
family of worlds gathered together on 
one side, of the heavens. Neptune also, 
the outermost plaiiet, is on this* side, 
but, owing to liis enojrmous distance, 
3^92'millions of miles, lie'is not visible 
Without a telescope!^ 11 Tiris-interesting, 
however, to know that this far-off world 
and his solitary riloQn is in that region 
of the sky some way to tile left of Venus, 
in a line with and approximately a third 
of the-way toward Jupiter. - - ; 

Only one world, Uranus, is out of this 
glorious assemblage of major, planets. 

Rivals in Brilliance 

• It • is. now possible to compare the 
relat ive brightness of ' the 1 hree i i va ’ s 
for first place : _ the silvery Veiius, the 
pale golden Jupiter, arid thp roseate Mars. 
Venus will doubtless take first place, 
but in tlie case-of Mars find "Jupiter, 
.it. will be difficult To say which is the 
brighter. As, however, Jupiter is 
•receding from us while Mars is) getting 
nearer,- Mars will soon, be second „only 
to.Venus. M 

It will be of interest,.to watch during 
the summer thp gradual approach of 
Jupiter, Saturn,, and Mars to Venus, 
Venus actually * passing.' Saturn and 
Jupiter in August next. 

Mercury will reitiaitt in the company 
of all these worlds for .only three .weeks 
longer ; his rapid flight round the Sun 
Soon carry in g hi in 'away frori 1 t h cm. In 
88 days he will be back’again to .where 
he is now, but by that time the Earth will 
have goneTiearly a quarter of the way 
round lier own orbit, : sb* MtTcury will 
have to spin:along a fittle'farther .before 
he catches tlic Earth up. ----. . ; 

Speeds.of the Planets’ •. 

.It takes actually nqt-88 but’116 Jays 
for -Mercury to come back to the same 
place in relation^ to both the Earth and 
the Sun. This is the shortest period of 
all the planets, whereas Mars has the 
longest, taking 780 days to conic back 
to where he was last seen. 

. This is due to the simple fact that the 
spfied of Mars through space is riot much 
less .than the Earth’s) being 15 miles a 
second compared with our 19 miles, 
so, since , the Earth list passed Mars, on 
April 21, 1920, she hai> taken all this 
time to catch him up again. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 


The Exciting Adventures of Told by T. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C.N. Storyteller 


CHAPTER 30 

The Second Crash 

Tt had taken the party three hours 

* to climb that hill on the pre¬ 
vious day, but now, driven by the 
fear that Pelly might find their 
canoe and stores before they could 
reach them, they scuttled downward 
nearly three times as fast as they 
had come. 

But they were heavily loaded, 
the ground was bad as could be, and 
when, badly blown, they reached 
a ledge some three hundred feet 
above the lake level, Pelly’s canoe 
was no longer visible. 

" The fellow has landed," growled 
Bart in his throat. 

“ Will he have found our stores ?" 
panted Billy. 

f ‘ I'll lay he has. I reckon our 
tracks were plain enough," replied 
. Bart, and plunged forward again. 

Near the/lake the forest was 
thick, and so matted with under¬ 
growth that it was ■ impossible to 
travel very fast. As the party 
forced their way .through the thick 
of it a great boom, like the sound 
of a heavy gun fired in the distance, 
came echoing up the valley.. 

Another ice fall," thought Billy 
to himself, but he was too blown to 
speak. 

Bart was ahead, Jock Scarlett 
close behind him. The boys, though 
doing their best, could not quite 
keep up. 

• Billy caught his foot in a twisted 
root, stumbled, and crashed on his 
face. Clem paused a. moment -to 
pick him up, and' just then came 
Bart’s voice. 

“ Drop it, Polly! Drop that 
stuff, or I’ll shoot! " 

The boys saw him stop and raise 
his rifle to his shoulder. Then 
from below came a harsh laugh. 

“ Shoot as much as you’ve a 
mind to, Condon," Pelly jeered. 
“ I ain't scared." 

" He’s right, Mr. Condon," said 
Jock. " It’s no use shooting. The 
trees hide him, and the only thing 
for us to do is to try to cut him off 
before he can reach the canoe." 

“ That's just what we can’t do," 
groaned Bart, " for this gulch stops 
us from getting at him, and before 
wo can get across it the fellow will 
be off.” 

Clem and Billy coming up saw at. 
once what Bart meant.' A deep 
gully cut by the spring, rains and 
runningjright down the hill-side into 
the lake yawned in front. 

It was twenty feet deep, and the 
sides were walls of rock almost as 
sheer as the sides of a house. The 
gully lay between them and Pelly, 
and the thick trees hid him and his 
canoe completely, though Bart’s 
party could hear Pelly himself 
crashing heavily through the under¬ 
growth less than fifty yards away. 

" It Vail right, Mr. Condon,", said 
Jock. " I’ll get across." : 

And as he spoke he seized a bush, 
swung himself over the edge of the 
gully, and dropped. 

The boys held their breath, but he 
landed safely, and at once started 
to climb tile opposite side. 

“ He’ll never ’do it in time,” 
groaned Bart. “ And if he does the 
chances are Pelly will shoot him." 

" And has he got our stuff ? " 
questioned Billy. 

'< Looks like it," Bart answered, 
and neither of the boys had ever 
seen him more upset. 

Clem cut in, 

" Come on down the gully to 
the lake shore, Bart," he said. 
“ We might be able to see him from 
there, or *the canoe, at any rate. 
Then you can shoot if you have to." 

" That’s good sense," growled 
Bart, and all three went hurrying 
down the ragged edge of the gully^. 

It was a forlorn hope. They all 
knew it, for Pelly’s canoe was some 
way above the gulch, and probably 


well hidden. Once Pelly got his 
cargo aboard he could paddle right 
away up the lake or across and 
down it, and make his escape before 
Bart’s party could even launch their 
canoe. 

Suddenly a hoarse shout came 
from among the trees a little way up 
the shore. 

" It’s Pelly’s Indians," panted 
Clem in Billy’s ear. 

“ What’s the matter with them ?” 
cried Billy. " It sounds as if they 
were scared to death." 

" The lake ! Look at the lake ! " 
cried Clem, pointing to -the water, 
which was just visible through the 
trees: 

Billy stopped short, and stared an 
instant, 

" W-whatever is the matter with 
it ? " he gasped. 

He might well ask, for the sui> 
face, a moment ago so calm and 
still, was now streaked with long- 
lines of white, while all the logs and. 
branches which had been floating so 
peacefully upon its surface were 
rushing past the banks at a .dizzy 
pace. 

Clem seized Billy by the arm. 

" I know ! " he cried. " The dam 
has gone." 

CHAPTER 31 

Pelly Shows His Teeth 

T he sight was so surprising that 
for. a moment the boys forgot 
everything else in watching it. 

The water was going just as it 
does in a bath when the plug is 
pulled, and'every moment it went 
faster and faster. As the boys ran 
forward to the shore the great logs 
were shooting away like straws and 
the water dropping away with the 
oddest sucking sound. 

Came another yell. 

" The canoe ! ” shouted Billy. 

" Look at it ! ” 

As he* spoke Pelly’s canoe came 
into sight. The two Indians were 
paddling like mad to reach the 
shore, but they had not a ghost of a 
chance. Even a motor-engine 
could hardly have forced a canoe 
against the terrific suck which 
dragged her outwards. 

" I say, what will happen to the 
poor beggars ?" cried Clem anxiously. 

" Don’t you worry about them," 
advised Bart. " Inpuns has got as 
many lives.as a cat. They’ll get 
out all right. It’s. Pelly. I’m a- 
worrying about." . . 

" But Pelly’s on the bank," 
replied Clem. 

" I knows that. And dangerous 
as a cornered cat. Now you go 
soft, young.fellow. We don’t want* 
to have any accidents. Keep right 
back, behind me." 

At its mouth, where it entered the 
lake, the gully was broader and more 
shallow. Bart scrambled down into 
it, and up the other side. Then he 
began working slowly through the 
thick undergrowth beyond, ' the 
boys following cautiously. 

. Suddenly came- a voice—Or, 
rather, a snarl. 

" Stop right there, Bart Condon. 
Stop right still and put your hands 
up, for if ye don’t, sure as I live. I’ll 
let daylight through you.” 

As lie spoke Pelly stepped sud¬ 
denly out from behind a tree, his 
rifle pointed straight at Bart, his 
finger on the trigger. 

Clem and Billy felt cold chills 
down their backs, but Bart stood 
coolly facing his enemy. ' 

“ Steady on there. Pelly,”, he 
answered quietly. " We don’t want 
trouble." 

" It’s you as’I I get the trouble," 
retorted Pelly. " Just remember 
I’ve got the drop on you." 

* " I. can see that right enough," 

replied Bart, as calmly as ever. 

“ But you’d better remember your 
canoe and the Ifidians are gone." I 


" I know that, so I’m going, to 
have.yours instead. Where is it ? " 

"Somewheres out there," replied 
Bart, nodding in the direction of the 
lake. 

"That’s a lie,"'• snapped Pelly. 
" I’ll give ye while I count three 
to tell me the truth, and if ye don’t 
I’ll shoot." 

Bart’s face hardened. 

" You wouldn’t dare talk to me 
like that," he said, ■“ if you hadn’t 
got the drop on me. The flood 
that I reckon you turned on us by 
dynamiting. the glacier caught us 
unawares, and took our canoe off. 
That’s the truth. Now shoot if you 
want to." 

Pelly stood biting his lip. He was 
clearly in a furious rage, and at the 
same time badly frightened. But, 
as Clem knew, it is just when a man 
of this type is really scared that he 
is most dangerous. ' • 

" Ye can’t humbug me,” said 
Pelly at length. " Now,- I’m going 
to count, and if you don’t tell me 
where the canoe is I’ll shoot. 
One 1 " he began. ■ 

" What can we do-, Clem ? ’’ 
whispered Billy in his brother’s 
ear,, in: a voice that, shook with 
horror and distress. 

" Rush him ! " Clem answered. 

But the words were hardly out of 
liis mouth before Pelly gave a 
strangled cry. Two powerful hands 
had gripped him round the throat 
from behind and jerked him back¬ 
wards. His rifle went off, but the 
bullet whistled harmlessly into space. 
Next instant he was on his back with 
Jock Scarlett kneeling on him. 

CHAPTER 32 

Off Again 

*TTed hand and foot, Ed Pelly sat 
I upon a log glaring sullenly at 
his- captors. Bart stood opposite 
him, and the boys hardly knew his 
face, so grim and terrible was it. 

" Ed Pelly,” he said, addressing 
his prisoner, and his voice was slow 
and measured as that of any judge, 
“ have ye anything to say why I 
shouldn’t turn ye adrift to starve in 
the woods like you were going to 
do to us ? ’’ 

A quiver of fear crossed Pelly’s 
face. 

" You wouldn’t do that ? ” he 
whined. " You couldn’t treat a 
white man that way !•" 

■ " White ! " Bart’s voice rang with 
scorn.' " You call jmurself white ? 
Why, a yellow dog is whiter than 
you. You’ve been in the North 
long enough to know that to rob an 
outfit of their grub is the worst sin 
there’ is up here. What did you 
do it for ? " ' 

Pelly did not answer. 

Bart stared straight at him, and 
his eyes were hard as stone. . 

“ Speak up. We treated you right. 
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What grudge had you against us ? " 

" I ain’t got no grudge against 
you," whined Pelly. 

" Then who paid you to dog us ?’’ 

Again no answer. 

" You’d better talk, Pelly," said 
Bart ominously. “ Who paid you ? 
Was it Craze and Gurney ? " 

Pelly nodded sullenly. 

Bart shrugged his shoulders. 

" I knew it," he said.. " And, 
what’s more, I' know more about 
those two men than is healthy for 
them. Now, see here, Ed Pelly, 
I’m a-going to give you just enough 
grub to take you back to the land¬ 
ing. You ain’t going to have any • 
easy time getting there, but I reckon 
you can make it. 

" And when you meet those two 
pardners of yours jqst you tell ’em 
that I know what they're after, and 
I’m ready for ’em. If you or they 
ever cross Needle Pass, or come 
I farther than the Stone Man, you can 
take it they’ll never get home again. 
You- get me ? ” 

- Pelly did not answer, and Bart, 
after gazing at him for a few 
moments, turned away. 

" Start packing, lads," he or¬ 
dered. " We’ve wasted more time 
than we can spare already." 

Everyone set to work, and the 
packing was soon done. By this 
time the whole of the water, behind 
the ice dam had gone out, and the 
river was running in its usual bed, 
so that they had to carry the canoe 
quite a distance to float her. 

When all was ready Bart cut 
Pelly’s lashings. 

" Here’s your grub," he said. 
" Now get! " 

" Ain't ye going to give me my 
rifle ? ” demanded Pelly. 

■ Bart gave a short, scornful.laugh. 

"No, we ain’t," he answered 
curtly* and got into the canoe. 

The last they saw of Pelly he was 
standing on the bank scowling at 
; them as they paddled away. 

Jock Scarlett was a capital hand 
with a paddle, and the boys were 
; learning to be useful. 

For the next three days they 
travelled hard up the river, then 
came to water so swift, shallow, and 
broken with rocks that it was no 
longer navigable. So, carefully 
caching the canoe in a cave, they 
packed their stores into bundles, 
each carrying his share. Then they 
started afoot over the Divide. 

It. was rough going, but up at 
this height the woods were not so 
thick; And as Bart knew the trail, 
they got on pretty well. 

That night they camped high in 
the hills, and next morning found 
them tramping in single file along a 
pass so narrow that there was jiot 
room for two abreast. On the left 
was a wall of rock, on the right a 
sheer drop into a canyon so'deep 
that the river roaring at the bottom 
looked like a silver thread. 

" Don’t you go a-looking over the 
edge," Bart warned the.boys. " If 
you do you’ll likely get dizzy. Keep 
your eyes to the left, and you’ll be 
; safe enough." . ' 

"I feel as if I were walking a tight¬ 
rope," said Billy, to Clem, who was 
just in front of him. " I say, I hope 
it doesn’t* get any narrower." 

" It’s not that I’m worrying 
about," Clem answered." Look up." 

Billy looked up. Thfee hundred 
feet overhead was sir great arch of 
purest white, on which the Sun’s 
rays beat with dazzling splendour. 
It was .the " cornice " of the snow 
cap covering the peak above, and it 
projected over the pass like the 
edge of a - great breaking wave. 
Here .and there were ominous- 
looking gaps where large chunks 
had fallen away. 

_BiUy whistled softly. 

" It would be a bit awkward if one 
came down on top of us, eh, Clem ?” 
he said softly. • 

" Oh, Bart knows what he’s 
about," replied Clem encouragingly. 

He had hardly spoken before 
there came a soft, Crunching sound, 
a dark crack appeared in the. cor¬ 
nice, and a vast mass, which must 
have weighed many tons, broke 
slowly away. 

"Halt!" roared Bart. "Lie 
down ! Flat on your faces, and han; 
on for your lives ! " 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story. 

Red Ink 

JV/Iiss Grant was very angry. 
V * The twins had forgotten 
to fill up the red inkpot again, 
although she had told them about 
it three times already. 

" Perhaps you think your work ’ 
doesn’t need correction/' she said * 
sarcastically. " If so, let me 
tell you you’re very much mis¬ 
taken ! ’’ And she dug her pen 
into the almost empty inkpot. 

The twins looked at each other ' 
gloomily. There really was no¬ 
thing to be said. They passed 
the stationer’s shop every morn- 
.ing when they went for their 
walk, and only that morning they 
had actually gone inside to buy 
pencils. ‘ But somehow or other 
that tiresome red ink always 
slipped their memory. • 
v Miss Grant was speaking again. 

" Now, I give you *one. more 
chance,” she said. " But if that 
inkpot isn’t filled by tomorrow 
I shall double your home-work.” 

\ The twins looked at each other 
again. Double work was the 
last thing on earth they wanted 
that week-end, with Uncle Jack 
coming. Betty furtively tied a 
knot in her handkerchief. 

But when JJncle Jack arrived 
that evening everything, else 
was forgotten. He had been out 
in Africa big game, shooting, and 
they hadn’t seen him for years. 

And the next morning he took 
them for a run in his car. It 
wasn’t till lunch-time that "Betty 
suddenly discovered the knot in 
her handkerchief. 

" We’ve forgotten again ! ” 
she gasped, and even as she said 
it she could see Miss Grant coming 
lip the drive on her bicycle, 

"Well, you’re a nice pair!”' 
said Uncle Jack when they ex¬ 
plained matters. " Whyi we 
passed the shop only this morn¬ 
ing ! It’s too late to do any¬ 
thing now, I’m afraid.” 

His eyes roamed round the 
room—then they suddenly 
twinkled, " I think I can fix it up 
for you,” he said. “ Run along 
and help your governess to put 
her bicycle away, and I'll sec 
what I can do.” 

And when they sat down at 
the schoolroom 'table - a few 
minutes iatcr the inkpot was full! 

Miss Grant beamed. " I see 
you’ve remembered ! " she said. 

Lessons went very well. The 
twins were as good as gold, and 
Miss Grant was in a very good 
temper. And for once in a way 
neither of them made any mis¬ 
takes in the dictation, and the 
redrink wasn’t wanted after all. 

Uncle Jack poked his head 
round the door when Miss Grant 
had gone. The twins flew at him 
and hugged him. > 

" Everything go all right ? ” 
he asked. 

How on earth did you do 
it ? ” they cried together. . 

Uncle Jack grinned broadly. 

| " Quite simple,” ~ he said 

" There was a lot of juice in that 
red-currant, tart we had ■ for 
lunch, and a spoonful did the 
trick I But it’s the last time I . 
get you out of a scrape, and you 
won’t be so lucky next time. Of 
i you go to the shop—at once ! " 
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ft Smile is Like the (flitter of the Sun 



DF MERRYMAN 

Tack was on his first visit to Cam¬ 
bridge to see his elder brother, 
Billy, an undergraduate there. 

When he saw his brother in Ins 
mortar-board Jack,smiled at Billy’s 
unusual appearance. 

“ Dq you see anything funny in 
this hat ? ” Billy demanded sharply. 

“ Only the head,” replied Jack, 
as he darted out of range. 

0 0 ‘ 0 
What. Are These ? 

A N animal ,and three-fifths of a fish 
give the name of a poet.. 

A month and an exclamation 
name an Irish county. 

Part of a candle ancTto make a 
noise like a cow give another Irish 
county. 

A sweet flower and four-fifths of a 
precious stone give the name .of an 
English Prime Alinister. 

A weapon and a part of the face 
give the name of an English seaport. 

Solutions next week 

0 a □ ■ 

are sentries like day and 
- night ? 

Because when one comes the other 


goes. 1 V-. 

. : • 0 0 

,Do You Live Here ? 



What town does this picture represent ? 

Answer next, week 

0 0 0 


Mildred’s and Mary’s Nature Notes 
Ants 

Of course they are busy 
And working all day, 

And ever so clever, 

The Teamed folk say. 

They even have soldiers, 

And forage and scout, 

And many more wonders 
* We’ve learned all about. 

And one is a mason, 

1 Another one delves, 

And all carry parcels 
. As big as themselves. 

But Mary will tell you— 

For Mary knows best— . 
You can’t sit in comfort 
Upon an ant’s nest. 

0 0 

^/■hat fish would a sleepy bird 
, prefer? 

A perch*.. 

0 B 0 \ 

School Howlers 



An Upright Man 

'piERE was a gay captain of March 
Who walked quite as stiff as a' 
larch; 

And his friends all agreed— 
There was no doubt, indeed— 
That’the captain must live upon 
starch. 


0 0 0 
A Drop in the Ocean 



Brownie parachutist (descending 
into rain puddle): “ Now I 
shall know what it feels . like * to 
drop into the Atlantic! ” 

0 0 o 

Why is a ledger like a sculptor’s 
studio ? 

Because it is full of figures. 

0 □ □ 

The Student and His Tutor 
A student had been looking every¬ 
where for his tutor, and when 
at, last he found him he exclaimed : 
“UCYICQUYZIOUAT.” - 
What did he mean ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

\fyTry is ail omnibus a safe place 
in a thunderstorm ? 

Because it has a conductor. 

0 0 0 . 

Youth and Age 

piE young man from London 
stopped and spoke to the 
oldest inhabitant of the small 

country village. 

“ And how old are you, Grand¬ 
pa ? ” he asked. 

“ Oi be eight and four score, 
sir,” replied the rustic. 

“ Why put the eight before the 
four score ? ” asked the would-be 
clever toWn-dweller. 

“ Because, sir, I was eight before 
I was, four score,” was the innocent 
retort. 

'0 0 0 . . 

Is Your Name Abbott ? 

Names like Abbott, Pope, Bishop, 
and Lord are in most cases 
to be traced back to someone who 
took a leading part in one of the old 
popular games or church festivals, 
such as the Abbot of Unreason, 
the Pope of Fools, the Boy Bishop, 
and the Lord of Misrule/ Having 
acted the chief character in.the play 
the title became attached a-fter- 
wards to the person, and eventually 
developed into a surname. 

.-0 .□ 0 

What is it that burns to keep a 
secret ? 

Sealing-wax. 

' . 0 0 ‘ 0 • 

The Flying Lawyer 

Tn ere was a smart lawyer of York 
Who went for a ride on a stork ; 
But when high in the air 
He cried out in despair 
That his head was as light as a cork. 

□ 0 .0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

what Ami? A cabbage 
The Mysterious Number was 37 
Who Wa3 He ? 

The Great Reformer was Buddha 


Jacko Meets Grandpa 

A s Jacko was rushing_along one morning in his usual liarum- 
scarum fashion he ran into. Grandpa. 

“Steady! Steady!” cried the old gentleman. “You 
nearly knocked me over! Where are you off to ? ” 

1 “ To Belinda's new house,”, said Jacko. 

“ Are you ? ” said Grandpa. “ How is it getting on ? ” 

“Fine!” declared Jacko. “Come.and have a look at it, 
and see for yourself.” 

“ Not me! ” said Grandpa. “ Can't walk so far, to begin with.” 

“ That's all right,” said Jacko. “ I'll get you there.” And 
without another word he darted off. 

2 .He came back with the biggest wheelbarrow he had been 
able to find. 

Grandpa looked horrified when lie caught sight of it “ You 
don't expect me to trust myself in that.thing! ” he exclaimed. 

Jacko burst out laughing. - 

“ Come on, Grandpa,” he said. “Be a sport! You'll be 
all right. I've told them you're coming,” he added artfully, 
“ and they're getting the flag out.” 

- “Tut, boy ! ” was Grandpa's reply. 

But, all the same, the idea tickled the old gentleman’s vanity, 
and it took very little coaxing to persuade him to step into the 
barrow and let Jacko wheel him off. 

Jacko didn't waste much time over the journey, lie went 
at an alarming speed. Grandpa never even protested. He 
r contented himself by saying once, “ If you're going to kill me, 
4 Jacko, I hope you'll make a good job of it.” 

Jacko took that as encouragement to go a bit faster. Which 
he did ; and they arrived at such a pace that he found it diffi¬ 
cult to pull up. ' * 

However, he accomplished it all right, and the old gentleman 
mopped his forehead and breathed a sigh of relief. 



“ Indeed, from that moment he began to enjoy himself;' Belin¬ 
da and Belinda's Joe, and Belinda's Joe's friend, all made such 
a fuss of him that the old gentleman fairly purred with content. 
And when he had seen all there was to be seen below, and lie 
was invited to go “ upstairs,” he made no objection. 

“ But I don't see the staircase,” he remarked, looking round. 

“ It isn't made yet,” explained Jacko. “ You hop into the 
8 . barrow and I'll run you up in a twinkling.” 

And almost before liis grandfather had time to .realise what 
hu.meant they were halfway up a sloping plank ! • . . 

It was about the maddest tiling Jacko had ever attempted to 
do. The f thought seemed to strike everyone at once. They 
I all began shouting at'Jacko at the top of their voices—Belinda 
and Joe, and Grandpa himself. ; 

9 The sudden noise upset’-Jacko's nerve. He swerved, lost 
“ his balance, and over wciit thd barrow. 

Luckily, -Grandpa wasn’t hurt—riot seriously—for they 
.caught him as lie fell. But it wasn't safe to mention Jacko’s 
name.to the poor old gentleman for many a day. to come. 


Ici on Parle Francais 
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; Le colis 

Le. chameau 

Le seau 

Allons mettre ce colis a la poste 

Le chameau traversera le desert 
Void im seau plein de charbon 

IHt 
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Le tapis . Le ramoneur La charrue 


Quelle est la largeur de ce tapis ? 
Pierre n’a pas peur du.ramoneur 
On laboure la terre avec la charrue 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town, and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS . DEATHS 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

London .. 7573 --9827..5693..5SS9 

Glasgow .. 2396.•2898..1525..192 5 
Liverpool 1668..2077*. 990..1052 
Birmingham 1571 • .2124. .1110. .1295 
Belfast .. .804..1114.. 545.. 713 

Dublin .. 759..1017.. 813.. 732 

Leeds .. 754..1022.. 649.. 634 

Edinburgh 747.. 913- - 505.. 717 

Cardiff .. 352.. 401.. 207..-193 

Southampton 271.. 290.. 154. i 136 
Derby - .. 215.. 232., 12S..- 121 

Ipswich.. 127.. 140.. 75.. 71 

The four weeks are up to April 29,1922 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Pierre 

J im had always - laughed at 
the- French hoy who had 
come to live ill the village. lie 
said he looked like a girl. 

lie did look strange to a boy 
who went about in knickers 
and sturdy' boots, for instead 
of a jacket lie wore a sort; of 
linen blouse ; ; liis shoos were 
wooden ones and his cap was 
made of velvet, more like a 
girl's tam-o'-shantcr than any¬ 
thing else... 

Jim had the greatest scorn 
for him because lie couldn't 
play games. He stared when 
Jim asked him if he could play 
cricket; indeed, lie hardly 
knew how to throw a ball. 

But he spoke English almost 
as well as the children did—- 
his father was English, so per¬ 
haps it' wasn't so strange—and. 
his manners were'so charming 
that Peggy wouldn't hear a 
word against him. 

“ He's not rough like you,” 
she said to her big brother, 
“ and lie was kind and,gentle 
when I fell down the other 
day and hurt my knee.”; 

“Pooh ! ” said Jim. .“A 
boy oughtn't to be gentle ; lie 
ought to be brave ! ” 

But the little French boy 
seemed to be not only gentle 
but brave too. - 
Peggy was crossing the field 
on her.way to the farm one 
day when she saw Pierre com¬ 
ing toward her. 

She was just going to call 
out to him when she saw some¬ 
thing else that made her heart 
beat fast. 

Behind him—and not so far 
behind, cither:—was a great 
black bull. 

Pierre turned and.' saw it 
at the same-, moment, and 
went as white as Peggy herself. 
He stopped still and held 



out his arms. “ Run, Peggy ! ” 
he cried. “ Run ! ” 

And Peggy ran. 

When she reached. the gate 
and safety she thought of 
Pierre. Picric was' safe, too, 
walking slowly forward, the 
bull still following him. 

Pierre wasn't hurt, but he 
might have bben. 

Peggy was trembling when 
he reached, her, so Pierre put 
his arm round her; and that's 
how they went back home. 
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zine, the monthty the whole world loves. My 
AAagazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
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ICEBERGS IN THE ATLANTIC • BOY AND GIRL HEROES • CHESS BY WIRELESS 
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Dodging the Icebergs—During their patrol work in tho North Atlantic the American coast¬ 
guard cutters have many exciting encounters with icebergs floating down from the north, 
and here we see one of the cutters manoeuvring between two icebergs. See page one 


In Memory of Lincoln—A magnificent building that has been erected at Washington to 
' the memory of Abraham Lincoln. The memorial is to be dedicated next Tuesday, which 
is known in America as Decoration Day, when huge crowds will witness the ceremony 



Schoolgirl Heroine—Lucy Crumplin (in 
front), aged 11, who saved her friend (at 
the back) from drowning at Basingstoke 







Wireless Lighthouse—This wireless ap¬ 
paratus has been erected in the Firth of 
Forth to direct ships in a fog. See page 2 



Chess by Wireless—Mr. Frank Walsh, a 
young inventor, playing a game of chess 
by means of wireless with his brother 
who lives at Brighton, fifty miles away 


The Violin in School—The boys of a Dulwich School who wish to learn the violin are receiving 
lessons from a lady violinist at.the moderate fee of fourpence a lesson, and here we see one 
of the violin.classes practising in the school playground. The boys have made excellent 
progress. Perhaps there may be in this group of young players a future Kubelik 


Schoolboy Hero—When a man of 83 fell into 
the Thames near Battersea, Willie Little¬ 
john, a ten-year-old schoolboy, shown here, 
dived in and brought the man to shore 



n 


A Dance of Archers—This picture was taken at Larbert, Stirlingshire, during a dance of 
archers, introduced from Holland by a Scottish instructor, who trained the children well 


Young India Takes a Walk in the Park—This is 1 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar taking a walk in 


1 scene in India, but the children of the 
Park, London, with their attendants 
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